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ACCOUNT OF NEWTON NOTTAGE, GLAMORGAN. 
CHAPTER II. 


TuE view of Newton, first seen from the Down, on a 
nearer approach loses in effect. The outlines of the land- 
scape around, the level projection of outstretched cliffs 
towards the Nash Point, the ridgy elevations of Somerset 
and Devon, distant from twenty, to thirty miles, all seem 
rather too horizontal, and therefore, in ordinary states of 
the atmosphere, rather tame. Very clear weather dis- 
covers the island of Lundy, so interesting an object from 
Pembrokeshire; it is seen far beyond the Morthoe, in 
the extreme south-west, indeed beyond the entrance to 
Barnstaple Bay. In spring, however, before scudding 
storms, and in autumn about the time of the equinox, the 
variety of distances in the chief objects compensates for 
every defect. At these periods of the year, the points 
beyond Dunraven Castle sometimes gleam like silver ; 
the Quantock above Watchet, or the North Hill between 
Minehead and Hurlstone Point, come strongly out, 
backed by a screen of clouds, whilst the precipitous crags 
of the Foreland near Lynmouth, or the jagged edges of 
the Hangman Hills, boldly reflect the slanting beams of 
the evening sun. 

Neither pen nor pencil can do justice to a singular 
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effect of atmospherical refraction once witnessed by my- 
self at Newton. The white fleecy clouds which had 
prevailed during the morning were rolling away, or be- 
coming absorbed down channel, after a mild and rather 
close day, at about four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
4th of June, though they still lay like blankets folding 
round the base of the hills. Looking from the window 
of the coved room at the eastern end of Newton House, 
my attention was attracted by the unusual height of the 
vessels in the open space where the mass of cloud and 
fog had parted. I examined them carefully with a good 
portable telescope as they were standing off the Ruger 
Sands, some about five miles off, some more than double 
that distance from the place where I then stood, which 
was from sixty to eighty feet above high water mark. 
Their perplexing height and large loom appeared most 
clearly to be occasioned by a complete image of several 
of the brigs and schooners being suspended above the 
topmast in an inverted position. There was the vessel 
itself, and directly above it the inverted representation, 
the hull being upwards in the image, and the masts 
hanging downwards. In no small wonder I ran for my 
younger sister, and begged her to examine the strange 
appearance, then to look through the telescope, and set 
me right, if wrong. She immediately saw and described 
the appearances, in each instance, as seen by myself.’ 
Some of these extraordinary images were only partially 


1 Professor Robertson, whom I met in Oxford, at Dr. M. Wall’s 
hospitable house, told me that the different refractive power of the 
strata of air might be illustrated in a simple manner, and referred me 
to Dr. Vince’s Observations, in the Philosophical Transactions, 1799. 
The usual experiment is, to mix very gradually the surfaces of two 
transparent fluids, such as spirits of wine and water, or syrup and 
water, in a square phial, then hold a card with a row of angles, say 
V’s, opposite the junction of the fluids, and the effect will be that of 
a row of small rhombs, or diamond-like figures, the original — 
being seen, and also at the same time its inverted representation, close 
above it. Dr. Woollaston also illustrated this by the effect of looking 
along a red-hot poker at a distant object, when two images are seen, 
one erect and the other inverted, in consequence of the change pro- 
duced by heat in the density of the air. i 
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formed, that is, two or three sails were shown doubled 
just over the real sails, and we noticed some sloops hull 
down on the edge of the horizon, and yet the topsails 
and mainsails were redoubled as before, but a little higher 
up above the reality. Several vessels were placed at 

















such a favourable distance that the variation in the 
density of the different strata of air caused the refracted 
image to join on exactly with the real vessel. There was 
the slope of the jib and foresail, and the rise of the bow- 
sprit, exactly answering, sail for sail, and spar for spar, 
only the image was inverted, and vertically above its 
original type.’ 

There was yet another most perplexing phenomenon, 
but not so lasting. Although the low clouds had opened 
down channel right and left, still they overhung Swansea 
Bay on one hand, and the coast of Devon on the other. 
All direct view of the opposite shore was wholly inter- 
cepted. About this time, under the intervening cloud or 
fog, there was an appearance of rock and land in the sea, 
over the west end of the Nash Sands, and nearer the 


2 Captain Scoresby describes his having seen his father’s ship, for 
which fe was anxiously looking out, suspended in the air one evening 
in an inverted position, traced in the clearest colours, and most dis- 
tinctly. He sailed in the direction indicated, and found the vessel at 
such a distance, that she could not possibly have been seen but by 
this agp 4 refraction which raised her image, above intervening 
icebergs, several degrees in the air. The portents said by Dion 
Cassius to have been seen on the banks of the Thames, in the time of 
Boadicea, may have been similar to the appearances here described— 
objects reflected from the water after undergoing unusual refraction. 
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Welsh shore, where it was never known to ebb dry. 
Here the defining powers of the glass did not help, and I 
was quite at a loss, until it struck me that the cliffs of 
the Foreland, (often narrowly examined by me, because 
one of them in the evening had a sort of buttress through 
a fissure of which the light passed,) were imaged on the 
smooth water by rays passing under the fog bank, and 
so bent, as to produce the striking effect of the sea 
apparently turned into dry land, or at least accurately 
mirrering it. 

Professor Vince, at Ramsgate, Ist August, 1798, saw 
vessels seemingly lifted into the air, just as we did, but 
the image of the cliffs of Calais was, he says, (Philoso- 
phical Transactions, July, 1799,) thrown above the cliffs 
themselves, whilst those of North Devon had their image 
thrown below the cliffs themselves, like the remarkable 
ema at the Pharo of Messina, between Sicily and 

taly. 


FEUDAL TIMES. 


Leaving, however, these interesting reminiscences, let 
us now hasten to trace through the mists of antiquity, 
first, the original grant of the Lords of Glamorgan ; nezt, 
the foundation of the church and curious well; thirdly, 
the succession of proprietors until Henry VIII. 

I.—Those who passed their earlier years at Newton 
Nottage may remember considerably more brushwood 
fringing the border of the Down. Not only have the 
clear pools and moss-covered valleys, formerly so frequent 
in the Sands, disappeared—the one levelled and denuded, 
the other choked up, and often deeply buried—but the 
little coppices in the upper lengths of the fields, with 
their anemones, arums and wood sorrel, and the blue 
gleam of their banks of harebells, have well nigh vanished 
before the genius of thrifty agriculture, or a rooted anti- 
pathy to.trees. From Margam, by Ballas, along the 
brink of the Down, to Grove and the Brockholts, or 
haunts of the badger—now woodland only in name— 
trees and underwood seem formerly to have extended, 
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and hence in the early grant by the Norman Conquerors 
of Glamorgan, Newton is said to be “ parcel of Margam 
forest.” —( Morganie Archaiographia, MS. Queen’s Coll., 
ee ) 
ewton Nottage, together with the lordship of Gla- 
morgan and Morganwg, of which it formed a minute 
— having been won from Iestyn ap Gwrgan by 
itzhamon, was transmitted through Mabel, his eldest 
daughter, married to Robert, the brave Earl of Gloucester, 
illegitimate son of King Henry I. William, their son, 
made large feoffments out of it, as appears by the Black 
Book of the Exchequer. Ultimately the lordship was 
transmitted, through the Earl’s daughter Amicia, to the 
line of De Clare. Of this distinguished family, Gilbert 
her son, (made Earl of Gloucester by Henry IJ.) Richard, 
Gilbert, the “Red Earl,” (who married Joan of Acre, 
daughter of Edward I.,) follow in succession. The direct 
line was broken by the untimely slaughter of Gilbert the 
fourth De Clare, Barl of Gloucester, who fell at Bannock- 
burn, 24th June, 1314, leaving his three sisters to succeed 
to his vast possessions. The grasping Sir Hugh Le 
Despencer claimed Glamorgan and Morganwg in right 
of Eleanor his wife, the eldest sister, and accompanying 
Edward II. in his retreat, was captured near Neath, and 
executed at Hereford, 20th November, 1326. Strong in 
the royal alliance and in personal valour, the Despencer 
family rose from their mournful downfall. They reco- 
vered possession of the lordship, till Henry Beauchamp, 
Duke of Warwick, son of Isabella Despencer, left it to 
his sister and heiress, Ann Beauchamp. Ann Neville, 
her daughter, by the king-making Earl of Warwick and 
Salisbury, was espoused, first, to Edward Prince of Wales, 
killed at Tewkesbury, and secondly, married to Richard 
III. After the battle of Bosworth, a.p. 1485, Henry 
VII. granted the lordship of Glamorgan to his uncle 
Jasper, Duke of Bedford, on whose demise, in 1495, it 
reverted to the crown. In the 27th of Henry VIII. the 
jura regalia of the Lords Marchers in Wales were taken 
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away, but Edward VI., in the fourth year of his reign, 
granted large estates in Glamorgan, including “ Cardiff, 
Caerphilly, Kenfig and Avon Castles,” and numerous 
manors, including that of ‘“ Newton Nottage,” to Sir 
William Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke; and 
from that family, who sold the manor in 1715, this por- 
tion has been designated “The Pembroke Manor.” 


GRANT TO DE CARDIFFE. 


We return to the early grant of a portion of land 
which in process of time constituted another manor, and 
which was made before the statute “‘ Quia Emptores” 
had taken away these subinfendations. 

As the “ Dux Limitaneus” of the Roman system was, 
in the middle ages, represented by the powerful Lord 
Marcher, so the services of the ‘ Milites Castellani or 
Burgarii,” who held their lands by defending some forti- 
fied post, or rampart, or stronghold, were represented by 
the ancient tenure of “Castle Guard.” Thus was the 
skill of the veteran still pledged for the defence of those 
territories which his valour had aided to acquire. Ac- 
cordingly we find it recorded in Meyric’s Morganie 
Archavographia, from the Registrum de Nith, that William 
Earl of Gloucester granted out to Sir Richard de Car- 
diffe “ thirty librate of land,” to hold by the fourth part 
of a knight’s fee, and, as subsequent documents prove, by 
the service of castle guard at Cardiff Castle. 

The arms of De Cardiff, as given in Lord Cawdor’s 
valuable MS. are—“ Azure 3 piles in point, Or.” The 
same authority makes Sir Richard, the grantee, son of 
a Richard, and brother of Sir William, de Cardiff, of 
Walton Cardiff, near Tewkesbury, who married a 
daughter of Sir Thomas Basset, of Wooton Basset. From 
the charter of William Earl of Gloucester, founding 
Keynsham Priory, it appears that Sir R. de Cardiff held 
the important office of “ Dapifer,” or steward, to the 
Earl, and in this capacity, the writ conceding to the 
burgesses of Neath the same privileges as were enjoyed 
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by those of Cardiff is primarily addressed to him, and 
tested by him.—(See Hecital in Charter of Confirmation 
to Burgesses of Neath, 20 Richard II.) 

As William de Cardiff is said in the Black Book of the 
Exchequer to have held of “the new feoffment” of 
William Earl of Gloucester half a knight’s fee in Wales, 
as well as a whole one in England, it is probable that 
more than one grant may have been made, otherwise 
thirty pounds, “ 30 librate terre,” of land, or thirty score 
of acres, (600 acres,) seems too much for the service reser- 
ved, and thirty acres, according to another computation, 
too little. The former will agree with the old estimate 
of 1200 acres in the parish, as a moiety would thus have 
been granted. According to Spelman, who assimilates 
the acre of 160 perches to the mark of 160 pence. the 
amount of land granted would be far less. It seems 
more reasonable to take the solidus, or shilling, to stand 
for the unit, and thus twenty acres will be represented by 
the pound, or “ Zibrata,” not of rent, but of weight— 
(see Ducange); but the difficulty, without an examina- 
tion of the abuttals mentioned in the original deed, must 
remain unsolved. 

We will now inquire further into the circumstances 
and date of this grant as bearing on the endowment 
of Newton Church. 

II.—The bull of Honorius H. obtained by the perse- 
vering piety of Bishop Urban, 19th April, 1128, proves 
that the property of the Welsh Church had been shame- 
fully plundered. The foundation of Neath Abbey in 
1129, of Ewenny Priory in 1141, and of Margam Abbey 
in 1147, show that the Prelate’s exhortations, backed by 
such authority, were not delivered in vain. William, 
Earl of Gloucester, who alludes feelingly to the loss of 
his only son in his foundation charter to Keynsham 
Abbey (circa 1166,) seems to have aided much in re-esta- 
blishing the secular or parochial clergy. Henry Thufard, 
the clerical founder of St. James’ Church at Pyle, was 
probably much aided by the Earl’s munificence, and in 
the present case as his descendants shared the patronage 
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of the church of Newton Nottage with those of the De 
Cardiffes, it.is probable that this nobleman contributed 
his share to its erection and endowment. 

““Guwrfan Escob v Landaf,” says the Iolo MSS. 
p. 221, “a wnaeth Lansanffraid fawr, ag Eglwys y 
Drenywydd yn Nottais,” but whether “ Gwrfan” means 
Bishop Urban or G'wrgan, there seems no reason to 
suppose that more than cordial co-operation, and perhaps 
some small portion of land for which an acknowledgment 
is still paid to the Archdeacon of Llandaff, should be 
understood by these words of the Welsh Chronicle. It 
is however plain that the substantial part of repentance, 
restitution, was not overlooked even in those dark days. 
Though not recorded as a co-founder of Newton Church, 
Sir Richard de Cardiff appears to have given a rent- 
charge on lands in England to Ewenny, and a Matilda 
De Cardiff was a benefactress of Margam Abbey. The 
names of Hugh, and his sister Constance, of this early 
branch, are also recorded. 

The gift of a gold ring by Richard de Lucy to William 
Earl of Gloucester, and Hawisia his wife, enables us to 
ascertain that “‘ Richard de Cardiff,”’ called ‘“‘Senescallus,”’ 
or Dapifer, (who witnessed it, together with Almeric 
Montfort, their son-in-law,) was then (23rd March, 1159,) 
in attendance on the Earl or Consul of Gloucester, and as 
Bishop Gwrgant died in 1183, before the Earl, we may 
venture to assume the interval between these dates for 
that of the first building of Newton Church. The rude 
workmanship of the stone pulpit, still remaining, may 
have been of almost any age, but the subject, the flagel- 
lation of our Lord, was most popular and exciting at a 
time when the Crusades were vigorously preached, and 
formed very probably the subject of the ardent exhor- 
tations of the two prelates who were brothers of Earl 
William, and doubtless encouraged him in church build- 
ing. 
Amable, sole daughter of Sir Richard de Cardiff, 
carried with her the property at Newton to Sir Thomas 
de Sanford, whose sons, Richard and Warner, succeeded. 
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Jordan seems to have been a name common to the two 
families, and was derived from the east. According to 
the Cawdor MSS., Sir Thomas had two other sons, 
Maurice and Robert Sanford. 


THE DE SANFORDS. 


The industrious research of Mr. Foss in his Judges of 
England, vol. ii. p. 117, has thrown much light on_the 
career of this eminent lawyer. ‘Sir Thomas de San- 
ford. The first mention of his name,” says Mr. Foss, 
“is in 5th John (1203), where it occurs in Mr. 
Hunter’s List of Justiciars before whom fines were 
levied (Fines of R. I. and John).” He was present 
probably as an officer of the Treasury of the Ex- 
chequer. A mandate is directed to him (13 John) to 
deliver 40,000 marks, fifteen gold cups, a crown, and 
other valuable articles in his custody, to two persons 
therein named. In the 17th year of King John, he is 
quitted of 66 sacks of money which were in the Treasury 
at Corfe, and which ought to contain 9,900 marks.—( Rot. 
Pat. John, 61, 110, p. 48). By the Rotuli Mise, (11 
and 14 of John,) he appears to have been in personal 
attendance on the king,—to have had the custody of 
Malmsbury Abbey,—and to have been Governor of the 
Castle of Devizes, and Custos of the forests of Chippen- 
ham, Melksham and Braden.—(Rot. Mise, 112, 113, 
137.) In the 14th of King John he was sent to Flanders, 
and had the scutage of his lands granted to his son 
Jordan to support him whilst beyond sea. The manors 
of Kening, Potern and Lavington, formerly of Saher de 
Quincy, were granted him in conjunction with Geoffrey 
de Nevill, and ten “ dolia” of good wine.—(Rot. Claus. 
141, 123, 230, 263.) He was one of the pledges for the 
curious payment of 200 hens, which the wife of Hugh de 
Nevill offered to King John for one night of access to 
her husband.—( Madox Exchequer, 1, 471.) 

It will obviate doubt as to the identity of this distin- 
guished judge with the de Sanford of Newton, to state 
that he had a son named Warnerus, (as well as Jordan,) 
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who is recorded to have been admitted to his Wiltshire 
te and to have succeeded him (6th of Henry III.) 
as Custos of the forest of Braden. 

In the confirmation of the charter of Neath Abbey (9 
John), it is recited that “Thomas de Sanford” had given 
up, on payment of two shillings, rent paid him for fifty 
acres at the Black Sker, and one acre and a half on the 
sea shore. These lands might have been the additional 
gift of Earl William, which he made after that of his 
a Robert the Consul, to Neath, of the first portion 
of Sker. 


SANFORD WELL. 


We must not quit the De Sanfords without recording 
that St. John’s Well, about half a furlong below the 
church, received from them its ancient name of “San- 
ford’s Well,” nor is it improbable that its low. circular 
tower may have been built by them. Vestiges of several 
houses may still be traced between the churchyard and 
this well, and part of the waste to the east of the church 
in the direction of the glebe field, was formerly called 
Twmpath y Parsondy. It seems, therefore, as if the new 
town or vill had been first built under the shelter of the 
limestone rocks called the Clevis, till its inhabitants were 
driven northwards by the overwhelming increase of drifted 
sand. 

Although the hand of modern repair may readily be 
detected on close inspection, still the weather-beaten 
round tower above the basin, and the large stones roofing 
the rude gallery of shallow steps going down to the 
spring, give something of an eastern and primeval look 
* to Sanford Well. It had its patron saint, and erroneous 
stories of its daily ebb and flow, in direct contrariety to 
that of the sea, have been long and widely circulated. 

The peculiar appearances were closely observed in 
May, 1841, and may easily be verified. Not only the 
bottom of the well, but the general level of the water, 
is below high water mark on the beach, where it finds an 
outlet into the sea at the distance of about one-third of a 
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mile; from the circumstance of the fall from the bed of 
the well, over the red clay which underlies the sand, being 
very slight and gradual, and the outlet of the spring on 
the shore being midway between high and low water 
mark at ordinary spring tides, the following results arise: 
—When the tide has been coming in for about four hours, 
and the vent of the spring has been some time stopped 
on the shore, the rising sea water gradually banks up and 
drives back the fresh, and the basin of the well, which has 
been draining out for many hours, begins to fill again, 
if empty, or the water begins to rise, if low. These 
effects do not cease when high water mark is attained on 
the beach. The level of the water in the well is so much 
under that line that it continues rising from the continued 
stoppage of the outflow until the tide has been ebbing 
for about three hours, and the outlet of the spring has 
been unclosed on the beach. When this is clear, the well 
begins to sink, and continues doing so till there has been 
three hours’ flow of the next tide, hence a partial reci- 
procity. In rainy weather, and at neap tides, these 
phenomena are much less obvious, as the causes are 
obviously less operative. In accordance with these facts, 
during the summer, and when the supply from the upper 
part’ of the spring is unusually scanty, the well becomes 
dry for an hour or two after low water on the shore; the 
villagers are therefore obliged to watch the flow of the 
tide, and to let the well water which rises through what 
they call the “ nostrils of the well” rise and settle a little, 
before they go down to draw it. I noticed, on the 20th 
of May, 1841, the level of the water had risen one foot 
four inches in two hours, viz., from an hour before to an 
hour after the highest of the evening tide. The “both 
with tides, and both with different move” — 


“ Namque estus utrique est, 
Continuo motu refluus, tamen ordine dispar” — 


of Sir John Stradling in his letter to Camden, had not 
a little poetical exaggeration in it. Still it is interesting 
to observe the effect when the action of the cause has 
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apparently ceased, and to remark how beneficially a 
scanty supply of water is economized and regulated b 
so unlooked for an agent as the tide in the awed, 
acting as a sort of temporary valve to the little spring.’ 
In a similar manner to the one described, but on a far 
larger scale, the fresh water is driven back in the Severn 
itself, on the borders of Gloucestershire and Worcester- 
shire, long after the tide is in full ebb lower down in that 
river. 

The smaller circular enclosure mentioned before (chap. 
I.), as near the well, may have been used for the super- 
stitious rite of burning bones and refuse on the nativity of 
St. John (24th June). The church was certainly, and the 
well most probably, dedicated to the Baptist, a saint who 
found much favour with the Normans. The annual “fires 
of St. John” were kindled to drive away the dragons 
supposed to be most active at midsummer, and by 
tainting open wells and springs to occasion a general 
mortality. Durandus (lib. viii. c. 14) assigns another 
reason for the rite,—to commemorate the burning of the 
Baptist’s bones by the heathen. A finger, or, according 
to some accounts, a hand or arm alone escaped combus- 
tion, and was sent to the Knights of Rhodes by Bajazet, 
as the most invaluable of relics. This cremation took 
place, it is said, at Sebaste or Samaria, by the express 
order of Julian. The carrying about of torches or 
blazing brands intimated that John was “a burning and a 
shining light;” the rolling wheel over the fire alluded to 
the decrease of daylight after the solstice and longest day, 
and further symbolized the downward careér and decrease 
of the forerunner, compared with the increase of his divine 
and heavenly master. Children in Cornwall were swung 
across the fire to make them grow. More may be found 
on this subject in a MS. by a monk of Winchcomb, 
preserved in the Harleian Collection, (Cat. vol. ii. p. 


3 It is not improbable that the name Severn, “ Hafren,” “sea 
flowing,” may have been derived from the singular damming up of 
the stream by the tidal water, and the consequent alternate rise and 
fall of the fresh water in that fine river. 
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661). This writer differs from Paciaudius, (Dissert. 
viii. c. 2,) stigmatizing the popular customs, amongst 
which was that of dancing, as heathenish. Petrarch 
(lib. i. epist. 4) poetically notices the lustrations and 
washings on the banks of the Rhine,* performed in 
honour of the Baptist. At length, such were the mani- 
fold immoralities of the vigil or wake, that the festival 
was turned into a fast. This may account for the 
Newton wake or Mabsant being held on “the Decolla- 
tion” (old style) instead of the “ Nativity of St. John.” 
It is to be feared the change of day has not wholly 
obviated abuses. 

The name Jordan Sanford, before mentioned, would 
suggest itself to those who specially honoured the Baptist. 

As the societies of Disciplinanti or “ Flagellants,” who 
scourged their bodies in public penance, placed themselves 
under the tutelage of this saint in the twelfth century, 
there is reason to think that the stone pulpit in Newton 
Church, composed of three pieces of limestone, on which 
the Flagellation of Christ is rudely sculptured, belonged 
to the older building, round which the new colony was 
first planted, whether erected by the De Cardiffs or the 
De Sanfords. 

The present church, dedicated to John the Baptist, 
whose head is represented on the west front of the tower, 
consists of chancel, nave and tower. The chancel seems 
to have been rebuilt in the sixteenth century; in the 
north wall of the nave is a doorway and passage with 
two small flights of stairs in the thickness of the wall. 
That on the left hand leads to the stone pulpit, and on 
the right was the ascent to the roodloft, over which the 
woodwork of the roof was somewhat more ornamented. 
On the south side of the nave, near the eastern angle, 
where formerly stood a saint’s bell turret, there was a rude 
fresco of Adam and Eve, now effaced. On the semicircular 


4 “ Pars herbis odoriferis incincte, reductisque post cubitum manicis, 
candidas in gurgite manus, ac brachia lavabant.”—F. Petrarche 
Opera. “ Dicamus de tripudiis que in Vigilia S. Joannis fieri 
solent.”—Harl. MS. 
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stone pulpit, the rim of which is ornamented with seven 
knots of stiff flowers, two figures, perhaps intended 
for Paynims or Saracens, are represented as scourging 
our Saviour, whilst in the wall above two grotesque 
angels support an hour glass. By the removal of the 
screen between the nave and a some smaller arches, 
probably three in number, have been replaced by one of 
very inartificial and poor construction. The internal 
pointed arch under the tower is of far better workman- 
ship. The tower itself is of the Tudor era, and was 
probably erected when Jasper Duke of Bedford was 
lord of the older manor. Its roof is saddle-backed, or 
gabled, as it has been called; the plain but characteristic 
porch has been fitted up for a vestry. Outside of the 
porch has been placed for many years the oldest monu- 
mental stone hitherto found. (See engraving.) This 
stone has been so fully described by the writer’s father, 
that it is thought best to append his account of its dis- 
covery, slightly abbreviated :— 


“ REMARKS ON A TOMBSTONE FOUND IN Newton CuurcH.— 
By tue Rev. R. Kniaut, M.A., Vicar or TEwKEs- 
BurY.—July 4, 1812. 


“This stone, apparently a hard sandstone of the same kind as 
the receptacle in which the cross was mortised, (still extant in 
the churchyard,) measures in length about five feet three inches ; 
in breadth, at the head of it, rather more than one foot six 
inches; at the foot, before it was broken, one foot three inches. 
It was found covered with three or four inches of mould in that 
part of the nave of the church which adjoins the southern abut- 
ment of the arch leading into the chancel. The following ichno- 
graphical sketch may give a tolerable idea of its situation. 

















i f) Stone Pulpit. 





“Tt seemed to have been used for a step into the pew 
originally belonging to the supposed manor-house (of the 
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Lougher Manor). Part of it had: been chipped off to fit it to the 
base of the contiguous abutment. The head of the. stone had 
been turned round from its proper -position on that side of the 
church, and the characters were therefore inverted. The inscrip- 
tion, (of the twelfth or thirteenth century,) as far as it can be 
deciphered, may be read thus,—helped out by-probable conjec- 
ture :-— 2. Fa coaee 

HIC : JACET: JULIANA: DE: MIN..... 

: CUJUS.: ANIMA : QUIESCAT : IN: Pace. 

“Various other tombstones, wholly. obliterated, and strewed 

about the church and churchyard (1812), of the same nature, 
shape and size, may lead us to presume that they too once 
occupied a cemetery now destroyed. The stone pulpit bears 
evident marks of remote  antiquity,and several instances of 
incongruous workmanship occur: throughout the.: building, to 
warrant the hypothesis: that. they: are fragments of a much more 
ancient church, : standing, perhaps, at an earlier period, on the 
site of the present fabric." —R. K.. - - eon 


The abraded:state of the strokes supposed to represent 
“‘M,” as the first: letter of the- surname, has. led me to 
conjecture that they may have stood for “S” and “A.” 
If so, the three erased letters.at.the beginning of the 
lower line may have completed thé name of.‘ Sanford.” 
This, however, is merely a guess; among others which 
may be hazarded. It is more certain that the name 
“ De Sandford” was lost in the. female line at an early 
period, as that of De Cardiff had- previously merged in 
it, so far at least as Newton Nottage is concerned. 


“SUCCESSION OF PROPRIETORS. 


III.—The earliest distinct notice relative:to the Mesne 
Manors is contained in Lord’ Cawdor’s-MSS. . It there 
appears that “ Jenkin and Thomas Turbervill had the 
lordship of Newton Nottage, 19 Edward III.; from Henry 
de Cockeshal and Johanna his wife.” : The seal of the 
deed is a ‘cross:(argent) between’ four escallop shells. 
This agrees, as to the arms, with the “ Roll of-the time 
of Edward II.,” (p. 39,) often cited in-the Specimens of 
inlaid Tiles of Neath Abbey. In a charter, of Thomas, 
son of John~ Lovel, releasing lands’ (granted ‘him: by 
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William Burdon) to Thomas de Somerton, dated at “ Vot- 
chasse, 25 Edward III.” (1351), the name of “ Thomas 
Turbervill” (two years later called “ Bailiff of Glamor- 
gan”) occurs. As the earliest in my possession, it is 

iven ina note.> “ Johanna uxor Henrici de Coggeshal 
Ch’r,” according to the Inquisitions post Mortem, died 
49 Edward III., possessed of considerable property in 
Essex, into which county the name of ‘“ Nottidge” has 
been long ago introduced. Lucy, third daughter of Sir 
John Norris of Penlline, according to one pedigree, was 
the wife of a later Tomkin or Thomas Turbervill of 


5 CHARTER OF THoMAS LovEL, TO THOMAS, SON OF REGINALD 
DE SomerTON. 1351.—“ Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Thomas 
Lovel filius et heres Johis Lovel dedi concessi et hac presenti carta 
mea confirmavi Thome de Som’ton omnia terras et tenementa que 
habui de dono et concessione Willim Burdon in feodo de Newton 
Nothasche aut in terris arabilibus boscis prtis pascuis pasturis et suis 
ptiis sicut jacent per antiquas metas et bundas una cum viginti duob’s 
denariis quos Abbas Monasterii be’ Maric de Neth et ejusdem loci 
Conventus im reddere consueverunt cum duob’s denariis quos Willim’ 
Burdon me annuatim reddere tenebatur, habend’ et tenend omia pre- 
det’ terras et tenementa &c. &c. &c. predict Thome de Som’ton et 
heredibus suis et assignatis libé quiete bene et in pace jure hereditario 
in p’petuum de capitali Domino feodi illius pr redditus et servicia inde 
debita et de jure consueta pro hac autem donatione concessione et 
presentis carte confirmatione dedit mhi p’etus Thomas de Som’ton 
viginti marcas sterlingorum pro manibus et ego vero p’dictus Thomas 
Lovel &c. omnia p’dicta &c. &c. &c. Thome de Som’ton et h. s. et 
a. contra omnes mortales warrantizabimus acquietabimus et in perpet’ 
defendem’s. In cujus rei testimoniu’ huic p’resenti carte mee sigillum 
meum apposui His Testibus John Lovel, Thoma de Turbville, David 
Cantelow, Nicho. Cantelow, David Regny, et multis aliis. Dat’ apud 
Nothashe die dm et sexto mensis Maii. Anno regni- Regis Edwardi 
tii post conquestum vicesimo Gnto.” 


(LB) 


There is another quit claim from William, son of William Burdon, 
of these lands, &c., at Grove, dated 1353, “ Kaerdyf, Monday in the 
Octaves of St. John ante Port’ Lateran,” 27 Edward III., and 
witnessed by “ Lord Mathias Le Sor, sheriff of Glamorgan,” three of 
the foregoing witnesses, also by “ Wm Le Heyr,” and “ Richard Le 
Barber de Kaerdyf.” Ji Somerton, in 1419 conveys the same to 
Thomas Nerber, and in 1467, the feoffees of Nerber Junior convey 
to “ Richard Lougher de Skerr, Gentilman,” 4th Nov. '7 Edward IV. 
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Tithegston. Being a coheiress she _ have brought a 
parcel of Newton into that line at a later period than 
1429, when in the Beauchamp Survey, after “Comes 
Warwick Domin: suum de Newton Notash,” we find 
“ Gwenlliana Norris, Feod. s. de Newton Notash.” She 
was also of “ Penlline,” which afterwards was held with 
the manor of Tithegston. 

With regard to the origin of the third manor, little is 
preserved so as to be accessible. John and Joan Le Eyre 
are recorded to have held fees at ‘“‘ Cantleston, Newton 
Nottage, South Comely, and Lanmihangel” (it is sup- 
posed circa 1429). There was a Joan D’Eyre, daughter 
of Margaret Cantelupe. It must be acknowledged that 
the severance of the original grant of the Earls of Glou- 
cester into two manors cannot be clearly traced. From 
some fragments of an early document relative to it, 
South Comely, long treated as a distinct manor, seems to 
have been once included in the limits of Newton. How- 
ever this may have been, “the Herbert Manor,” coming 
through the Hortons of Cantleston to Sir Mathias 
Cradock, was transmitted with Cornely Lower to the 
Herberts of Swansea. ‘The Lougher Manor” descended 
from the Turbervilles, a younger branch of the Coity 
stem, to the Loughers, lessees of Neath Abbey Grange at 
Sker, and from them to the Knights of Somersetshire and 
Bristol. It is now the property, by purchase, of the 
representatives of the late Sir J. J. Guest, Bart., M.P.~ 

The descent of the original Demesne retained with the 
seigniory of Glamorgan may be traced from the Public 
Records. It was held by Joan of Acre, daughter of 
Edward I., jointly with her husband, Gilbert de Clare, 
(the Red Earl).—-See Calendar of Inquisitions, 35 Ed- 
ward I. From the same authentic source we find, in 
1349, Sir Hugh Le Despencer the grandson, (23 Edward 
ITI.) and in 1375, Sir Edward, his nephew, held it. By 
the marriage of Isabella, daughter of the unfortunate 
Thomas Le Despencer, Earl of Gloucester, it came to the 
two Beauchamps, Earls of Warwick and of Worcester, 
and is thus entered upon their Relicts’ death :— 
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“18 H. VI. Isabella Comitiss Warwic’. 
“ Marcu § Newton Notassh, Domin: et Maner: 
Watt12. ? Newton Notassh 4" pars unius feodi.”—Vol.iv. p. 195. 


The names of “ William Wells” (23 Edward III.), and 
of “John Daundesey” (50 Edward III.), as well as that 
of “ Edward, Duke of York, brother of Constantia, relict of 
Thomas Le Despencer,” appear connected with this manor, 
apparently as trustees for the various purposes of dowers. 
From the Warwick family, through the Lady Anne 
Neville, it came by marriage to Richard III., and after 
the battle of Bosworth was granted “inter alia” to Jasper 
of Hatfield, Earl of Pembroke and Duke of Bedford; on 
his death in 1495, it reverted to the crown, until it was 
granted in 1550, (7th May, 4 Edward V1.) to Sir William 
Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke, in whose family 
it long continued. Inquiry was made in 1630 for sur- 
renders in the time of Jasper Tudor, without success; but 
two centuries later, the writer obtained one of 1490, the 
genuineness of which it is impossible to doubt.° 

In the Ecclesiastical Taxation of 1291, Newton Church 


6 SURRENDER IN Court oF JASPER TuDoR, 1490. 

“Newton? “Curia Dni, Jasper Ducis Bedford, Com et Pem- 
NorassHE. i brochie ac Dni Glamorgane et Morganie tent’ ibm 

octavo die Septembris anno regni Regis Henrici Septim’ 

post conquestum sexto coram Ricardo Myric tune 

Seneshallo ibm. 
f “Ad quam cur’ venerunt Riciis Loughor et Walterus 
Loughor et ceperunt de predict’? Duci un’m mesuag’ et 
duodecim acras terr’ cum ptin’ quondam Henrici Doble et 
Alice uxor’ ejus, Habend, et tenend’ pd’ct mesuag’ duo- 
decim acras terr’ cum ptiiis profatis Ric’o et Waltero et 
heredib’s suis s¢dum consuetudine manerii, Reddendo inde 
annuatim prefat’? Dino Duci et hered’ suis redditus et servic’ 
inde prius debit’ et de jure consuet’ solvend’ ad ffest’ ibm 
usual’ et, principal’ per equales portiones sect’ Cur’ et heriet 
post mortem ten’tis cujuslibet ibm predict Ricdi et Walteri 
et dant Dino Duci pro ingress’ inde h’end x*. Ingress’ h’ent 
inde suum et fecer’ Dio fidelitates. In cujus rei testimonium 
huic p’senti copie sigillum dicti Seneshalli p’r Ludovicum 
Massy locum tenent’ s’ est appensu’. Dat’ die et anno 


r (EE) 


Ingrs : 
x’, 


A 





| supradict’. 
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is included in “the Deanry of Kenfig,” and valued at 
£5. William Coventry was Rector in 1410, John Ken- 
fygge in 1467, and David Williams in 1504, in which 
year his will bears date. A translation is subjoined from 
the original probate, because few ancient wills in the dio- 
cese of Llandaff have escaped casualties by fire. Though 
not particularly interesting, it marks the spirit and usages 
of the time. 





Witz oF Davip Wittiiams 1n 1504. 


“In the name of God, Amen, the 16th day of February, a.p. 
1504, I, Sir David Williams, Rector of the Parish Church of St. 
John the Baptist of Newton Nottage, being of sound mind and 
whole memory, do make my testament in manner following, 
First I leave my soul to God the Father Almighty, to the blessed 
Virgin Mary & all Saints of God,—and my body to be buried 
with ecclesiastical sepulture in the Church of S‘ John Baptist of 
Newton aforesaid. 

“Item, I bequeath to the fabric of the Cathedral 


Cee OF RE, cc cccccccussceses ii® 
~ To the Preaching Friars of the Town of 
Gs 2045004000 cbnesenerarsedees vs 


To the Friars Minors of the st Town, .... v° 
To the Lights of the Church of St John the 


Baptist of Newton, ....seeeeesseecees xiit 
» To the fabric of the Chapel of St Margaret 
of Coydffranke,’....sccsccscccccccces ii 
» To the fabric of the Parish Church of 
ee ee ere ree xii? 


“Item, I bequeath to Mathias Cradok, Esq’., xl°—To 

John Turb’vill, xx’. 

- To the said John Turb’vile one best bed with its 
appurtenances. 

» To William ap David, 2 Steers—To the s* W™ 4 
bushels of Wheat, 4 bushells of Barley & 4 of 
Oats. Item to John Cradok, x*.—To John Philip, 
x’. 


7 St. Margaret’s Chapel was under Neath Abbey, a well of some 
repute was situated there, and some ruins lately remained. 
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“Item, to Thomas David & Philip David all my goods 
moveable & immoveable, to be divided between the said 
Thomas & Philip.—The residue of my goods above not 
devised, I give & bequeath to John Cradok & William 
Philip, whom I make ordain and constitute my Execu- 
tors, well and faithfully to order & dispose for the good 
of my soul as to them may seem most expedient. 
“Ttem, I constitute Mathias Cradok, Esq’., Overseer of my 
Testament. 
“Witnesses S' John Williams, Curate of Kenficke, Dyo* Baron, 
& many others. 
Dated the day & year above written. 
“ List of Debts due to me, Imprimis, Thomas Heyad vi' viii‘ 
William ap Gf: ap Jankyn x° ii* 
Dyo Sayer vi—Katyn Nerber viii® viii? 
Jenkyn Goch iiii*—John Dyi iii® viii? 
William Thomas vit iiii* 
“ Litill” John Harry xii* 
John Cradok vi'! xiii® iiii* 

(Endorsed Probate.) 

“ Proved before us, William Philip & John Spenser, Commis- 
sioners of Gronyth to R. R. Father in God, Milo Bishop of 
Llandaff, &c., the last day of February, 1504, &c., in witness 
whereof our seal of office is appended. 

(LS.) 





EXCAVATIONS AT LEOMINSTER PRIORY CHURCH. 


In the January Number of the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
I gave a full description of the state of the Priory Church 
of Leominster, as I found it at the visit of the Association 
last August, and of the views as to its original extent to 
which I was led by the existing phenomena.’ I have 
now the still more pleasing duty of recording the very im- 
portant discoveries to which that visit has given rise, dis- 
coveries which afford a most conclusive testimony to the 
value of Associations like our own, and which reflect the 
highest honour on the inhabitants of Leominster and its 


8 Dyo is still the local abbreviation of David. 
1 Archeologia Cambrensis, 1853, p. 9. 
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neighbourhood. In describing the actual process I will 
avail myself to a great extent of the account furnished by 
the very intelligent correspondent of the Hereford Times 
(February 5, 1853), following it up by a technical 
account of what those discoveries have eventually brought 
to light. 

In the middle of December last the embankment of the 
Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway began to make its 
appearance in the meadows a few hundred yards below 
the Workhouse premises, in which the site of the choir 
and transept is included. The question of the propriety 
of lowering and levelling the high ground of the Work- 
house garden having been discussed, it was thought pro- 
bable that the railway contractors might at their own 
expense remove any surplus soil to their embankment 
below. By a tacit consent therefore a square hole was 
sunk in the garden, in order to ascertain the nature of 
the subsoil. After sinking to the depth of about five 
feet, the workmen came to some rough stone work which 
crossed, in a direction from east to west, the centre of the 
hole they were sinking. The excavation was continued 
some four feet lower down the side of the stone work, and 
the hole when finished was about five feet square, and 
nine or ten deep, with the part of the width of the wall 
crossing as before stated. Rumours were soon afloat 
in the town that a “cell or covered tomb” had been dis- 
covered, and the workmen made an effort to penetrate 
the wall with a view of ascertaining its contents. At this 
stage of the proceedings I had the honour of being taken 
into council about the matter. I received a letter from 
Mr. Gamble, of Leominster, (whose acquaintance I had 
made on my former visit, and who had rendered me some 
assistance on that occasion,) describing what had been 
done up to that time. On this, in my zeal, I ventured 
to address a letter to Mr. Bennett, the Chairman of the 
Board of Guardians, suggesting the great benefit that 
might accrue to antiquarian and architectural students, if 
the excavations could be continued, and requesting that 
the subject might be brought before the notice of the 
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Board of Guardians. After some little delay, the Board 
passed a resolution granting me permission, on behalf of 
the Cambrian Archeological Association, to pursue the 
investigation under certain restrictions. These last, in- 
deed, amounted to nothing less than a requirement that 
when the excavation should have been effected, it should 
be all covered up again, to admit of the garden being 
planted afresh. Alone, at a distance, I could have done 
nothing, but I am happy to state that the matter was taken 
up in Leominster and its neighbourhood in a way which 
is a most a of the times as relates to arche- 
ological pursuits. committee was formed, including 
persons of various callings and denominations, who have 
worked with the most praiseworthy zeal, taking it in turn, 
in all weathers, to inspect the operations of the workmen 
employed, and which have finally issued in laying bare 
the most important parts of the foundations of the eastern 
part of the church. Besides Mr. Gamble, whom I have 
already mentioned, my thanks, and those of antiquaries 
in general, aré due to the Rev. J. P. Taylor, Captain 
Turner, one of the Churchwardens, and Messrs. Watling, 
Lloyd, and Gilkes. To Mr. H. Newman we are still 
further indebted for the ground plan which adorns the 
present number. During these operations, at their re- 
quest, I revisited Leominster, and delivered a lecture on 
the ancient church and the recent discoveries. All this 
time, the fear hung over our heads that what we had so 
recently explored must be again concealed, but I am 
rejoiced to be able to add that this fear has been at last 
removed. The interest felt in these discoveries was by no 
means confined to Leominster itself. Several of the 
neighbouring clergy took an active share in the disco- 
veries, and a memorial to the Guardians, praying that 
the excavations may be allowed to remain uncovered, 
received, besides the signatures of the Mayor and several 
of the Town Council of Leominster, those of the Bishop 
of the diocese, (Dr. Hampden,) of Lord Bateman, the 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county, of Lord Rodney, and 
other influential persons in the county. Addresses to the 
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same effect were forwarded by the Archeological Insti- 
tute, the Cambrian Archeological Association, and the 
Oxford Architectural Society. All lovers of antiquity 
will rejoice to hear that the result has been that the 
Guardians, in a liberal and enlightened spirit which does 
them the greatest honour, have passed a resolution by 
whose terms these most valuable remains will be perma- 
nently preserved for the purposes of antiquarian study, 
or, as they do our own body the honour to express it, 
“ for the purposes of the Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
ciation.” 

I will now proceed to describe the actual results of our 
investigations. All the conjectures on which I formerly 
ventured have been confirmed by the recent excavations. 
The whole of the south transept and of the presbytery 
has been traced out, and the surrounding aisle and chapels 
of the latter, as far as their foundations existed. Owing 
to the nature of the ground, the north transept has not 
yet been touched, and it will probably be found imprac- 
~ ticable to extend the excavations to that portion of the 
building. 

The shape of the church must have been somewhat 
irregular, the four limbs not being of the same. width; 
and more than this, the choir and presbytery, which are 
narrower than the nave, are put on askew, their centres 
not coinciding.* I had once thought that the central 
tower was actually narrower from east to west than from 
north to south, as at Bath Abbey, and Leonard Stanley 
in Gloucestershire, and had not merely the transept 
arches narrower, as at Malmsbury and elsewhere. But, 
on farther examination, I find the state of the case rather 
to have been as follows. 

It will be remembered that the evidence existing pre- 
vious to the excavation supplied us with the fact that a 
south transept existed, and that the western and southern 
arches of the central tower had rectangular piers of several 


ed. put forward this view in the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 
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orders, but, as the inner wall of the presbytery only 
ranges with the inner member of the south-western pier, 
we must suppose that the eastern arch of the lantern 
sprang from corbels. There must therefore, from this 
source alone, have arisen a considerable amount of singu- 
larity, not to say awkwardness, in the internal treatment 
of the tower. It differs, for instance, from the case of St. 
Bartholomew’s in London, where the eastern and western 
arches spring from corbels, while the narrower ones to 
the north and south have piers; for there the nave and 
presbytery are of the same width, and the arches 
answering to each other are similar. Here at Leo- 
minster, the eastern and western arches must have been 
most conspicuously dissimilar. But, besides this, as the 
space below the central tower, (forming of course the 
choir,) and the eastern limb, (forming the presbytery,) 
were both narrower than the nave, and as the southern 
walls of the two are nearly in a line, it follows that a 
still greater difference must have existed on the north 
side, and that the western arch of the lantern must have 
stood quite on one side as regards the nave. It is much 
to be regretted that, as this arch was completely destroyed 
(and not, as usual, merely filled up) at the dissolution, 
we have only conjectural evidence as to the manner in 
which it was treated, but it is clear that the northern arch 
of the tower could never have had the usual abutment to 
the west. 

If any one should infer from all this that no central 
tower ever existed, I ought in fairness to help him to the 
fact that no foundation could be discovered running 
north and south at the point where the eastern arch 
would have sprung, and to remind him of the instance 
of St. Mary’s Shrewsbury, where the nave and two 
transepts have three arches exactly like those of a 
- lantern, but where the fourth arch to the east is wanting, 
and apparently can never have existed. But I have the 
authority of Mr. Scott and Mr. Penson for the statement 
that constructive necessity does not absolutely require 
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such foundations,’ and that instances occur both ways. 
And from the general analogy of Norman buildings one 
can hardly imagine a cruciform church in that style not 
designed for a central tower. Probably the Priory 
Church—“ the small thing” of Leland—was commenced 
on a small scale, which was exchanged for a larger during 
the process of building, to which extension we owe the 
increased size of the nave and the second tower at the 
west end. For this suggestion I have to thank Mr. 
Basil Jones. 

This “ Priory Church” must have been indeed “a 
small thing”’ as the ground plan will show, yet its design 
was in some respects an ambitious one, as we shall pre- 
sently see. The space under the tower, forming the 
choir, must have been unusually confined; while the 
presbytery, or eastern limb, is itself so short that the stalls 
can hardly have run east of the tower. This may be 
perhaps explained by remembering that Leominster was 
not an independent priory, but merely a cell to Reading, 
and, consequently, the number of monks present at any 
one time would probably always be small. As the high 
altar doubtless stood on the chord of the apse, it will be 
seen that the eastern limb, as well as the space under the 
tower, was of very confined dimensions. 

Yet this little presbytery had adjuncts of greater com- 
parative extent than those of St. Shen de Bocherville 
or the Abbaye aux Dames. I have incidentally men- 
tioned that it had an apse, but more than this, the apse 
was surrounded by an aisle, like the Conqueror’s Chapel 
and St. Bartholomew’s Priory; and yet again the aisle 
had diverging chapels like Westminster or Tewkesbury. 
Very great difficulty was found in the excavation of 
this portion, and very many conjectures were offered 
during its progress; the final result has been the dis- 


3 No such existed under the eastern towers of Llandaff, whose 
existence, or at least intention, I think I have demonstrated. (LZlan- 
daff Cathedral, p. 66.) I may add, whatever value may attach to 
the testimony, that an ancient seal of Llandaff in the thirteenth 
century exhibits a church with four towers. 
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covery of a most important example of a Norman apse, 
with a circumambient aisle and radiating chapels. The 
foundations have been discovered of an aisle running 
round the presbytery, with an apse diverging to the north- 
east and south-east, and, finally, a projecting chapel has 
been discovered at the extreme east end, which has not 
been excavated all round, because the foundations of its 
eastern portion have been wholly removed. From the 
length of this chapel I cannot help suspecting that it is a 
later addition, but, if so, it most probably supplanted a 
mere apse at the extreme end, like the other two. The 
discovery of these chapels has been made since my last 
visit to Leominster. 

The best preserved portion is to be found in the south 
aisle, where the foundations rise so high that part of the 
plinth of the external basement exists. The outer walls 
of the aisle have a double range of flat pilasters—a 
marked characteristic of the church throughout—the 
inner ones acting as vaulting shafts, the external of course 
as buttresses. We could not make out the form of the 
piers, except that there seemed signs of projections 
towards the aisle matching those in its own walls. We 
may therefore conclude that the aisles were vaulted, and 
consequently the triforium differently treated from that 
of the nave. The basement on which the arcades stood 
exists for a considerable extent on the south side, and we 
could make out the height of the pavement, portions of 
whose tiling remained i situ, which I wish Mr. Franks 
or some other person competent in that branch could find 
time to proceed to Leominster and examine. 

The south transept has been entirely exhumed. It had 
no eastern aisle, but one-of the eastern apses so usually 
found in that position. A Decorated sepulchral arch at 
its extreme south was found to be of remarkable height, 
and exhibited clear signs of medieval whitewash.* A 
Norman string above it, evidently in situ, which existed 


4 Compare the instance I have mentioned, Llandaff Cathedral, p. 
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at the visit of the Association, had been destroyed 
before the excavations commenced—so easily may im- 
portant evidence on such points be lost. hether the 
transepts had western aisles is still uncertain; the fact 
that the eastern bay of the north aisle was destroyed with 
them looks as if they had; there are also some signs of 
jambs at the east end of the great southern addition; but 
it is not yet clear whether they are those of an original 
arcade, or of mere doorways between that addition and 
the south transept. 

The whole of the foundations discovered seem, with 
the exception of the extreme eastern chapel, to be of the 
untouched Norman work; so that any later alterations 
must have been entirely confined to insertions in the 
superstructure. It is easy to imagine the general effect 
of the building, which with the varied grouping of the 
two towers and of the numerous apses, must have been 
one of the most picturesque of its kind. The choir and 
presbytery especially, as an example of a very compli- 
cated arrangement on a very small scale, seem especially 
valuable. 

The work is not yet so complete but that fresh dis- 
coveries may be expected, and, as I before said, some 
very important points have been made out since my last 
visit. 1 trust I may some day see Leominster again; in 
any case, should I either see or hear anything else worthy 
of note respecting the church I will not fail to communi- 
cate it. 

Epwarp A. Freeman. 


Oaklands, Dursley, March 16, 1853. 


P.S.—I may add another question with regard to Leo- 
minster Church. I argued that the Early English addi- 
tion included the site of the present Decorated south aisle, 
on the ground that the piscina and both the doorways of 
the porch are of the former style. The idea has been 
suggested to me by Mr. Jewitt, which had also occurred 
to me independently, that it is more probable that the 
Decorated aisle was a farther addition, and that these por- 
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tions were built up again. I am now inclined to accept 
this theory, on account of the thorough rebuilding which 
my former view obliges us to suppose within a century 
after the original addition. The whole work, even in the 
porch, is, with these exceptions, Decorated from the 
ground, and not merely, as usual, rebuilt from the 
window sill; while the Barly English architects of this 
very addition retained so much of the original Norman 
south aisle as suited their purpose. It will be remem- 
bered that the evidence of the centre arcade, which would 
_ decided the question, is lost, owing to the fire of 
699. 
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Most readers of the Archeologia Cambrensis ought by 
this time to be acquainted with the two beautiful volumes 
on Domestic Architecture which have been recently 
issued by Mr. Parker of Oxford; to the latter indeed 
that gentleman stands in the relation of author as well as 
of publisher, having continued the work commenced by 
the late Mr. Hudson Turner, to whom the antiquarian 
world was indebted for the first volume. As I am not 
writing a formal review, I will as far as the general 
subject is concerned, only bear my testimony to the 
general excellence of the work, which has filled up a - 
desideratum long observed in archeological literature, 
and which ought to be in the hands of every person 
interested in such pursuits. I wish at present rather to call 
attention to the remarks it contains on the domestic archi- 
tecture of the Principality, a subject on which I have 
myself had occasion to touch in more than one paper in 
this Journal. I have both to modify some statements of 
my own, and to contest some of Mr. Parker's. 

It was a remarkable fact, commented upon at the time 
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in an English weekly paper,' that the first volume, which 
contained a list of all the known English examples of 
domestic architecture during the period to which it 
referred, namely up to the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, not a single Welsh building was referred to. Yet I 
need not say that nobler examples of the domestic archi- 
tecture of that age can hardly be found than in the halls 
of Chepstow, Pembroke and Lamphey, and in the do- 
mestic portions of Tintern Abbey. In the second volume 
this deficiency has been remedied, even, to a certain 
extent, at the sacrifice of chronological accuracy, as 
several buildings are introduced, which would more 
properly have figured in the first volume. Of Chepstow 
Castle a minute account is given, but of Tintern no 
notice is taken at all. His account of the Pembrokeshire 
buildings Mr. Parker has done us the honour to derive 
chiefly from my own contributions to this Journal, with 
the exception of the description of St. David’s, taken 
mainly from another work, perhaps not altogether un- 
known to its readers. I need hardly say that the author 
had my fullest and freest permission to make any use he 
pleased of anything which I had written on the subject ; 
and I feel sure that every member of the Association will 
join me in satisfaction that its labours should have in 
any way contributed to the fuller perfection of so admi- 
rable a work. But it unfortunately happens that Mr. 
Parker, as I believe, has never visited any of the localities 
personally, and my remarks, which were rather com- 
ments on the buildings addressed to those who had seen 
them, than formal descriptions for the benefit of those 
who had not, were not always calculated to supply the 
deficiency. I will now proceed to examine the cases 
severally, which call for any remark. 

Pembroke Castle, which deserved a fuller and more 
technical description than I am at all qualified to give it, 
is chiefly treated of from my account. I greatly fear that 
it will convey no very definite idea to those who have 


1 The Guardian, August 27, 1851. 
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not seen it, but it may perhaps have the effect of exciting 
some more competent observer to do it greater justice. 
I may however remark that the extract is rather confused 
by an allusion to the chapel being retained, while the 
description of the chapel (or rather the question as to its 
position) is omitted. 

A good account, evidently supplied by some accurate 
observer, follows, of the house near Shenhien Priory, 
which excited some attention at the Tenby meeting.’ 

Carew Castle is described from my notes; so is Lam- 
phey Palace, but Mr. Parker adds to the unqualified 
statement that it was “built by Bishop Gower,’ the fol- 
lowing note, “ Mr. Freeman considers it as of earlier 
date, but the weight of authority seems to be against 
him.” Mr. Parker appears to have misunderstood the 
bearing of a sort of “triangular duel,” which took place 
on this subject at Tenby* between Mr. Babington and 
myself on one side, Mr. Basil Jones on another, Mr. 
Moggridge on a third. But that controversy related 
entirely to the authorship of the arched parapet which 
occurs in some parts of the Palace; Mr. Jones followed 
the tradition so far as to believe that Gower added the 
parapet to a pre-existent building, but considered it as 
an early work of his, on which he afterwards improved 
at Swansea and St. David’s; Mr. Moggridge regarded 
it as a rude work of some earlier artist, from which 
Gower took hints; Mr. Babington and myself set it 
down as a mere bungling imitation of his work from a 
later hand. But none of us imagined that Gower had 
any hand in any part but the parapet, nor would Mr. 
Parker, could he see the building. Nowhere else is 
there anything savouring of his peculiar style or of the 
Decorated age in general. The hall especially, where the 
parapet does not occur, he could never have touched. It 
is unmistakeably an Early English building, with Per- 
pendicular alterations. 


2 See Archzologia Cambrensis, 1851, p. 322, 1852, p. 191. 
3 Ibid., 1851, p. 321, 4. 
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An account follows of the “ Palace” at Brecon; a 
building with which I am at present unacquainted, but 
of which I hope to know more next September. Then 
comes St. David’s, from our work. 

Turning back, we find several other buildings treated 
of briefly; Llawhaden and Upton from my cursory 
remarks, the others from other sources. Many of these 
I have not seen or have merely passed by; but I am 
rather astonished at the remark that St. Donat’s “ belongs 
chiefly to the twelfth century.” That castle affords a 
most striking contrast between excellent work of the 
thirteenth and of the sixteenth century, but I do not 
remember any Norman portion at all. 

“The ruins of Caermarthen and Kidwelly are chiefly 
Norman.” One ts amazed at this notice of the very gem 
of thirteenth century castellated architecture, and still 
more so at the fact that, though there is a general view 
of Caerphilly Castle, as restored from Mr. Clark’s survey, 
there is not one word of that glorious hall, one of the 
noblest triumphs of the domestic architecture of the 
century under special consideration. This is the more 
strange, as Mr. Clark’s monographs have described all 
the details of both these castles. 

Chepstow and Caldicot are described at length. In 
the former case, as I have revisited the castle with Mr. 
Parker’s volume in my hand, I can bear witness to the 
general accuracy of most part of the description. Mr. 
Parker calls the building which I had suggested as an 
oratory, “the lord’s oratory;” and finds the principal 
chapel elsewhere. But it is not an accurate statement to 
say that the former “is built in the angle formed by one 
of the round towers of the entrance gate-house and the 
wall of the castle.” It is attached to what is called 
“ Marten’s Tower” which stands at a considerable dis- 
tance from the gate-house. It seems also an unnecessary 
confusion of nomenclature to speak of a “fine range of 
Early Decorated windows in the great hall,” and of “a 
very rich screen of Early English work,” when the two 
are palpably contemporary. 
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But the suggestion that the bay at the end of the hall 
partitioned off by this screen was the great chapel, is 
worthy of every attention. I do not however implicitly 
accept it; because, if so, the altar must have been at the 
west end—for we can hardly fancy it to have been placed 
against the screen connecting it with the hall—nor could 
I discern any piscina. There are several difficulties as to 
the arrangement of this hall which this account fails to 
explain, such as the purpose of the upper range of 
windows and the character of the roof. The screen could 
hardly have gone across with a single arch, and yet it is 
hard to understand how it could have been double, for 
what could there be for the central pier to rest on ? 

I cannot allude again to Chepstow, however cursorily, 
without calling attention to the remarkable similarity 
between its noblest portion and that of Pembroke. The 
general external appearance of the two halls, and the 
way in which the masonry grows out of the rock is 
strikingly analogous in the two. Both have also a 
chamber opening above the water; but at Pembroke we 
find the natural vault of the Wogan, while at Chepstow 
its place is supplied by a fine specimen of artificial 
groining. If Pembroke lacks the rich scenery which 
surrounds Chepstow, Chepstow, in its turn, has nothing 
to set against the round tower at Pembroke. 

In conclusion, I must not omit again to add that the 
defects which I have thought myself called upon to point 
out in this portion of Mr. Parker’s book are mere dust 
in the balance, and do not affect the sterling value of one 
of the most important of recent additions to antiquarian 
literature. They might be very easily corrected in an 
appendix to the third volume, which I trust will not very 
long delay its appearance. 


Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
Oaklands, Dursley, May 11, 1853. 
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OWEN GLYNDWR’S ARMS. 


Tue armorial bearings of “the irregular and wild Glendower,” 
as Prince of Wales, having been recently the subject of inquiry 
in a justly popular contemporary, I am induced to send, as a 
not inappropriate contribution to the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
the following details connected with this interesting subject,— 
on the Great Seal and Privy Seal of Owen, attached to two 
documents deposited in the Hotel Soubise, at Paris, in the 
Cartons I. 623, and I. 392, relating, it is supposed, to the 
furnishing of troops to the Welsh prince by Charles VI., king of 
France.—Casts of these seals were taken by the indefatigable 
Mr. Doubleday, to whom the seal department of the British 
Museum, over which he presides, is so much indebted; and 
impressions were exhibited by Sir Henry Ellis at a meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries, on the 12th of December, 1833, 
Engravings of them, accompanied by the following notice, were 
communicated by Sir Henry to the Archeologia, and will be 
found in that publication, vol. xxv. plate Ixx. figs. 2, 3, p. 616, 
and ibid. pp. 619, 620:— 


“ The great seal has an obverse and reverse. On the obverse Owen 
is represented, with a bifid beard, very similar to Rich. II., seated 
under a canopy of Gothic tracery; the half body of a wolf [a 
dragon ?] forming the arms of his chair on each side; the back- 

ound is ornamented with a mantle semée of lions, held up by 
angels. At his feet are two lions. A sceptre is in his right hand, 
but he has no crown. The inscription, ‘Owenus . . PRINCEPS 
Wa ttiz.’ On the reverse of the great seal Owen is represented on 
horseback, in armour ; in his right aw which is extended, he holds 
a sword, and with his left his shield, charged with, Quarterly, four 
lions rampant; a drapery, probably a herchtef de plesaunce, or hand- 
kerchief won at a tournament, pendant from his right wrist. Lions 
rampant also appear upon the mantle of the horse. On his helmet, 
as well as on his horse’s head, is the Welsh dragon [passant]. The 
area of the seal is diapered with roses. The inscription on this side 
seems to fill the gap upon the obverse, ‘OwENus DEI GRATIA 
WALLIE.’ 

“The privy seal represents the four lions rampant towards the 
spectator’s left, on a shield, surmounted by an open coronet [crown] : 
the dragon! of Wales, as a supporter, on the dexter side: on the 


1 This supporter and the crest, as also the supporter which I shall 
mention presently, attached to the respective shields of Arthur Prince 
of Wales, and of Henry Prince of Wales, sons of Henry VIL., is a 
Welsh dragon, viz., a dragon sans hind legs. The supporter in 
respect of Wales, afterwards alluded to as assumed by the English 
monarchs of the House of Tudor, was a dragon with hind legs. 
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sinister a lion. The inscription seems to have been ‘ Sigillum Oweni 
Principis Wau.’ No impression of this seal is probably now to 
be found either in Wales or England. Its workmanship shows that 
Owen Glyndwr possessed a taste for art beyond the types of the seals 
of his predecessors.” 

The dragon is a favourite figure with Cambrian bards; and, 
not to multiply instances, the following lines may be cited from 
the poem of the “Hirlas Horn,” by rican Cyfeilioc, Prince of 
Powys Wenwynwyn,— 

“ Mathraval’s? Lord, the Poet and the Prince,” 


father of Gwenwynwyn, Prince of Powys Wenwynwyn (the 
Gwenwen of Sir Walter Scott’s Betrothed):— 


“ A dytwe i Rufut waywrutelyn 

Gwin a gwydyr goleu yn ei gylchyn 
Dragon Arwystli arwystyl tervyn 
Dragon Owein hael o hil Kynvyn? 
Dragon iw dechreu ac niw dychryn cat 
Cyvlavan argrat cymyw erlyn.” 

Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales. 

London, 1801, 8vo. vol i. p. 265. 


“ And bear to Grufydd, the crimson-lanced foe, 
Wine with pellucid glass around it ; 
The: Dragon of Arwstli, safeguard of the borders, 
The Dragon of Owen, the generous of the race of Cynvyn, 
A Dragon from his beginning, and never scared by a conflict 
Of triumphant slaughter, or afflicting chase.” 

Gray, whose “ Bard” indicates the inspiration with which he 
had seized the poetry and traditions of the Cymri, thus refers to 
the red dragon as the cognizance of the Welsh monarchs in his 
Triumphs of Owen [ap Griffith, Prince of North Wales] :— 

“ Dauntless, on his native sands, 
The Dragon, son of Mona, stands ; 


* Mathraval, in the vale of Meifod, in Montgomeryshire, the 
palace of the sovereigns of Powys, erected by Rhodri Mawr, King 
of Wales :— 

“ Where Warnway [Vwrnwy] rolls its waters underneath 
Ancient Mathraval’s venerable walls, 
Cyveilioc’s princely and paternal seat.””—Southey’s Madoc. 

’ Cynfyn, father of Bleddyn, King of Powys, by his consort 
Angharad, Queen of Powys, derived from Mervyn, King of Powys, 
third son of Rhodri Mawr (the Great), King of all Wales, progenitor 
of the three dynasties of North Wales, South Wales, and Powys :— 


“chi fu di noi 
E de’ nostri avi illustri il ceppo vechio.” 
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In glittering arms and glory dress’d 
High he rears his ruby crest.” 

The dragon and lion have been attributed to the Welsh 
monarchs, as insignia, from an early period, and the former is 
ascribed, traditionally, to the great Ca walader. 

In the Arch@ologia, vol. xx. p. 579, plate xxix. p. 578, are 
descriptions of engravings of the veer of two seals appen- 
dant to charters of Edward, son of Edward IV., and Arthur, son 
of Henry VII., as Princes of Wales, the obverse of each bearing 
three lions in pale passant, reguardant, having their tails between 
their legs, reflected upon their backs, upon a shield surmounted 
by a cap of maintenance: Prince Edward’s shield has on each 
side a lion as a supporter, holding single feathers, with the motto 
“Ich dien.” On Prince Arthur’s seal the feathers are supported 
by a 06 Thomas William King, Rouge Dragon, in a letter 
to Sir Samuel Meyrick, dated 4th September, 1841, published in 
the Archeologia, vol. xxix. p. 408, Appendix, regards the lions 
on these shields as the ensigns attributed at the period of the 
seals to certain Welsh princes, and the dragon as the badge of 
Cadwalader. 

In a MS. (for reference to which I am indebted to the courtesy 
of Sir Frederick Madden) which was recently sold at Sotheby’s, 
containing translations by Johannes Boerius, presented to Henry 
Prince of Wales, son of Henry VII., about 1505, there is a 
beautiful illumination containing the arms of that prince: Quar- 
terly, France and England, with the red dragon as the dexter, 
and the greyhound of the House of York as the sinister, 
supporter. ' 

“The red fierve vrago beeten upo white and greene sarcenet” 
was the charge of a standard offered by Henry VII. at St. Paul’s 
on his entry into London after his victory at Bosworth Field ; 
and this standard was represented on the corner of his tomb, 
held by an angel (Willement’s Regal Heraldry, 4to., London, 
1821, p. 57). The red dragon rampant was assumed as a sup- 
porter by Henry VII. in indication of his Welsh descent, and 
was borne as a supporter, either on the dexter or sinister side of 
the shield, by all the other English monarchs of the House of 
Tudor, with the exception of Queen Mary, who substituted for 
it an eagle; and among the badges attributed to our present 
sovereign is, in respect of Wales, “a dragon passant, wings 
elevated gu., upon a mount vert.” 

It may be assumed, with little doubt, that the colour of the 
dragon borne by Owen Glyndwr was rouge; and although the 
the colour of the other supporter of his shield, the lion, is not 
susceptible of such positive inference, it may be conjectured to 
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have been sable, the colour of the lion, the principal charge on 
his hereditary shield. 

The blazon—colour of the field and charges. Of the arms on 
these seals I can afford no direct answer, never having met with 
any trace of these arms in the extensive collections of Welsh 
MSS. to which I have had access. These ensigns _ have 
been adopted by Owen as arms of dominion (as those of Ireland 
by the English sovereigns) on his assumption of the principality 
of Wales, a suggestion countenanced, if not established, by four 
lions quarterly (“Quarterly gules and or, four lions rampant, 
counterchanged ”’) being assigned to Griffith ap Llewelyn (killed 
April, 28 Hen. III., 1244, in attempting to escape from the 
Tower), eldest son of Llewelyn ap Iorwerth, prince of Wales, 
(dead 31st November, 25 Hen. III., 1240,) father of the ill-fated 
and gallant Llewelyn ap Griffith, last sovereign of Wales, slain 
at Builth, December 10, 8 Ed. I., 1282. Further confirmation 
is, perhaps, afforded to this suggestion by Owen having, it is 
understood, vindicated his assumption of the Cambrian throne as 
heir of the three sovereign dynasties of North Wales, South 
Wales, and Powys respectively,—of the last, as male representa- 
tive, through the Lords of Bromfield, of Madoc ap Meredith, 
the last monarch of that principality; and of the two former as 
their heir-general, in respect of his mother, Elenor, sister of 
Owen (ap Thomas ap Llewelyn) Lord, with his paternal uncle, 
Owen ap Llewelyn ap Owen, of the comot [hundred] of Iscoed, 
September 23, 1344, representative paternally of the sovereigns 
of South Wales, and, by female descent, of those of North 
Wales,‘ through Griffith ap Llewelyn above named. 

The hereditary arms of Owen’s paternal line, the Lords of 
Glyndwrdwy, are those of his ancestor, Griffith Maelor ap 
Madoc, of Dinas Bran, Lord of Bromfield, Yale, Chirk, Glyn- 
dwrdwy, &c., who died a.p. 1191, viz. “ Paly of eight argent 
and gules, over all a lion rampant sable,” thus differenced, appa- 
rently, from the “ Black Lion of Powys” (Argent a lion rampant 
sable), the royal ensigns of his father, Madoc ap Meredith, last 
sovereign Prince of Powys, who died at Winchester in 1160. 
I am unable to refer to any seal of the Lords of Glyndwrdwy, 


4 “ His [Owen Glyndwr’s] father’s name was Gryffyd Vychan: 
his mother’s, Elena, of royal blood, and from whom he afterwards 
claimed the throne of Wales. She was eldest daughter of Thomas a 
Llewelyn ap Owen, by his wife Elinor Goch, or Elinor the Red, 
daughter and heiress to Catherine, one of the daughters of Llewelyn, 
last Prince of Wales, and wife to Philip ap Ivor of Iscoed.”—A 
Tour in Wales [by Pennant]: Lond. 4to. 1778, p. 302. 
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or of the Lords of Bromfield, bearing the family arms of their 
line; but they are thus given invariably by the Cambrian 
heralds, and, so far, are susceptible of proof by the most 
authentic MS. authorities of the Principality. It is, however, 
remarkable, that the Heraldic Visitations of Wales of Lewis 
Dwnn, appointed in 1580 Deputy Herald for all Wales, by 
Robert Cook, Clarenceux, and William Flower, Norroy King-at- 
Arms, published in 1846 by the Welsh MSS. Society, contain 
no pedigree of the house of Glyndwrdwy. Of the descendants, 
if any, of Owen Glyndwr himself, beyond his children, I am not 
aware that there is any authentic pedigree, or other satisfactory 
roof; and there seems to be presumptive evidence that in 12 
Henry VI., 1433—a period so recent as nineteen years from the 
last date, 19th February, 1 Henry V., 1414, on which Owen is 
ascertained to have been alive (Rymer’s Federa, ix. p. 330),— 
his issue was limited to a daughter and heir, Alice, wife of Sir 
John Scudamore, Knt., described in a petition of John, Earl 
of Somerset, to whose father, John, Earl of Somerset, Owen’s 
domains, on his attainder, had been granted by his brother, 
Henry IV., as 


“Un John Skydmore, Chivaler, et Alice sa femme, pretendantz la 
oS file et heir au dit Owyn (Glyndwr),”—Rot. Parl. 
en. VI. 


I have not found evidence to show that there were any 
children of Alice’s marriage with Scudamore ; and assuming the 
failure of her issue, and also the extinction of Owen’s other 
offspring, the representation of the three dynasties— 


“the long line 
Of our old royalty” — 


reverted to that of his only brother, Tudor ap Griffith Vychan, 
a witness as “Tudor de Glyndore,” in the Scrope and Grosvenor 
controversy, 3rd September, 1386, and then twenty-four years 
and upwards, who is stated to have been killed! under Owen’s 
banner at the battle of Mynydd Pwil-Melyn, near Grosmont, 
Monmouthshire, fought 11th March, 1405. Tudor’s daughter 
and heir, Lowry [Lady] of Gwyddelwern in Edeirnion, “una 
Baron. de Edurnyon,” became the wife of Griffith ap Einion of 
Corsygedol, living 1400 and 1415; and from this marriage 
descend the eminent Merionethghire house of Corsygedol (repre- 
sented by the co-heirs of the late Sir Thomas Mostyn, Bart., of 
Mostyn and Corsygedol; namely his nephew, the Honourable 
Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn, of Mostyn and Corsygedol, 
M.P., Lord-Lieutenant of Merionethshire, and Sir Thomas’ 
sister, Anna Maria, Lady Vaughan, mother of Sir Robert 
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Williames Vaughan, Bart., of Nannau,) and its derivative 
branches, the Yales of Plas-yn-Yale, county Denbigh, and the 
Rogers-Wynns of Bryntangor in the same county; the former 
represented by the Lloyds of Plymog, and the latter by the 
Hughes’ of Gwerclas in Edeirnion, county Merioneth, Lords of 
Kymmer-yn-Edeirnion, and Barons of Edeirnion. These fami- 
lies, co-representatives of the three Cambrian dynasties, all 
quarter, with the arms of South Wales and North Wales, the 
ensigns I have referred to as the hereditary bearings of 
the Lords of Glyndwrdwy. Independently of the adoption 
of these ensigns in the Welsh MSS. in the British Museum, 
College of Heralds, and other depositories, it may be mentioned 
that they are quartered in an ancient shield of the Vaughans 
of Corsygedol, suspended in the hall of yr owe one of 
the finest and most picturesque mansions in the Principality,— 
and that they appear in the splendid emblazoned Genealogy 
of the House of Gwerclas, compiled, in 1650, by Robert 
Vaughan, Esq., of Hengwrt, the Camden and Dugdale united 
of Wales.5 The arms in question are ascribed to the line 
of Bromfield and Glyndwrdwy, and, as quarterings to the 
families just named, by Mr. Burke’s well known Armory, the 
first, and indeed only, work in conjunction with the Welsh 
genealogies in that gentleman’s Peerage and Baronetage, and 
Landed Gentry, affording satisfactory, or any approach to syste- 


5 Of this celebrated antiquary, the author of British Antiquities 
Revived, and other valuable antiquarian works, the friend of Arch- 
bishop Ussher, Selden, Sir Simon d’ Ewes, Sir John Vaughan, &c., it 
is observed in the Cambrian Register,—“In genealogy he was so 
skilled, and his knowledge on that subject derived from such genuine 
sources, that Hengwrt became the Heralds’ College of the Princi- 
pality, and no pedigree was current until it had obtained his 
sanction.” 

His MSS. and library, formerly at Hengwrt, have been transferred 
to Rig in Edeirnion, the present seat of his representative, Sir Robert 
Vaughan of Nannau; and it may be confidently stated that in variety, 
extent, rarity and value, they surpass any existing collection of docu- 
ments, public or private, relating to the Prmcpaiiey. Many of them 
are unique, and indispensable for the elucidation of Cambrian litera- 
ture and antiquities; and their possessor, by entrusting to some gen- 
tleman competent to the task the privilege of preparing a catalogue 
raisonnée of them, would confer a public benefit which could not be 
too highly appreciated. 

To the hls collections of Gloddaeth, Corsygedol, and Mostyn, 


now united at Mostyn, as also to those of Wynnstay, the same obser- 
vation may be extended. 
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matic and complete, treatment of Cambrian heraldry and family 
history. Mr. Charles Knight also, highly and justly estimated 
no less for a refined appreciation of our historic archeology than 
for careful research, adopts these arms as the escutcheon of 
Owen in the beautiful artistic designs which adorn and illustrate 
the first part of the drama of King Henry IV., in his pictorial 
edition of Shakspeare.—( Histories, vol. i. p. 170.) 

The shield of the Lords of Glyndwrdwy, as marshalled by 
Welsh Heralds, displays quarterly the arms assigned to their 
direct paternal ancestors, as successively adopted previous to the 

eriod when armorial bearings became hereditary. Thus mar- 

shalled, the paternal arms of Owen Glyndwr are as follows:— 
Ist and 4th, “ Paly of eight, argent and gules, over all a lion 
rampant sable,” for Griffith Maelor, Lord of Bromfield, son of 
Madoc ap Meredith, Prince of Powys-Fadog; 2nd, “ Argent a 
lion rampant sable” (“The Black Lion of Powys”) for Madoc, 
Prince of Powys-Fadog, son of Meredith, Prince of Powys, son 
of Bleddyn, King of Powys; 3rd, “Or, a lion rampant gules,” 
for Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, King of —— None of these ensigns 
is referable to a period anterior to that within which armorial 
bearings are attributed to the Anglo-Norman monarchs. 

The lion rampant is common to all branches of the line of 
Powys; but the bearing peculiar to its last monarch, Madoc ap 
Meredith, “The Black Lion of Powys,” without a difference, 
has been transmitted exclusively to the Hughes, Baronial Lords 
of Ls a pe and the other descendants of Owen 
Brogyntyn, Lord of Edeirnion, younger son of Madoc; of whom, 


6 The golden lion on a red field may have been displayed on the 
standard of Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, but, from analogy to the arms 
assigned to the English monarchs of a corresponding period, it can, 
as armorial bearings, be only regarded, it is apprehended, as attribu- 
tive. Of the armorial bearings of the English monarchs of the 
House of Normandy, if any were used by them, we are left totally 
without contemporary evidences. The arms of William the Con- 
queror, which have been for ages attributed to him and the two 
succeeding monarchs, are taken from the cornice of Queen Elizabeth’s 
monument, in the north aisle of Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster. 
The arms assigned to Stephen are adopted on the authority of 
Nicholas Upton, in his treatise De Militari Officio, b. iv. p. 129, 
printed in 1654. For those of Henry II., there is no earlier authority 
than the cornice of Queen Elizabeth’s monument, and it is on the 
second seal used by Richard I. after his return from captivity, that, 
for the first time, we find his shield distinctly adorned with the three 
lions passant guardant in pale, as they have been borne by subsequent 
English monarchs.—(Willement’s Regal Heraldry.) 
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with the exception of the family just named, it is presumed there 
is no existing male branch. The same arms were borne by 
Iorwerth Goch, Lord of Mochnant, also a younger son of Madoc, 
but they are now only borne subordinately in the second quarter 
by that chief’s descendant, Sir John Roger Kynaston, of Hard- 
wick, Bart.,and by the other branches of the Kynastons; the 
first quarter having been yielded to the arms of (Touchet) Lord 
Audley, assuiaed by Sir Roger Kynaston of Hordley, Knt., after 
the battle of Blore in 1459, at which Lord Audley is said to have 
fallen by the hand of Sir Roger. As already stated, Griffith 
Maelor, Madoc’s eldest son, bore the black lion differenced, as 
did also the twin sons of the latter, viz. Cynric Efell, Lord of 
Eglwys Egle, ancestor of the distinguished line of Davies of 
Gwysaney in Flintshire, whose ensigns were “Gules on a bend, 
argent, a lion passant sable;” and Einion Efell, progenitor of the 
Edwards of Ness Strange, and of other North Wallian families 
who bore “ Party per fess, sable and argent, a lion rampant 
counterchanged.” The ancestor of the Vaughans of Nannau, 
Barts, — Cadwgan (designated by Camden “the renowned 
Briton”) younger son of Blyddyn, King of Powys, sometime 
associated in the sovereignty with his elder brother Meredith, 
exhibited, it is stated, on his banner an azure lion on a golden 

round ; ensigns transmitted to the early Lords of Nannau and 
their descendants, with the exception—probably the only one— 
of the Vaughans of Wengraig and Hengwrt, represented pater- 
nally by the Vaughans of Nannau and Rages, Baronets, who 
transferring these arms to the middle of the shield, bear “Quar- 
terly, or and gules, four lions rampant counterchanged with a 
lion rampant, azure on the middle of the shield.” The Wen- 
wynwyn lend of the dynasty of Powys continued, or at a later 
period resumed, the red lion rampant on a gold ground, ascribed 
to Blyddyn ap Cynfyn; and it is not a little interesting, that 
recently a beautiful silver seal, in perfect preservation, of Hawys 
Gadarn, heiress of that princely line, who by the gift of Edward 
II. became the wife of John de Cherlton, was found near 
egg representing her standing, holding two shields: the 
one in her right hand ae with her own arms, the lion 
rampant; that in the left with two lions passant.’7’ The legend 
around the seal is “s’HAWISIE DNE DE KEVEOLOC.” 


17 These two lions passant are accounted for in the following extract 
from a letter from the highest living authority on the genealogy of 
Wales and Shropshire, Mr. Joseph , Sas of Shrewsbury, published 


in the Journal of the Archeological Society of Chester, 1852, - ii. 
p- 173:—“ Johanna, mother of Hawise Gadarn, was the only sur- 
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The original seal, now it is presumed in the possession of Mr. 
Penson, of Oswestry, Architect, by whose workmen it was 
found, was exhibited at a meeting of the Archeological Society 
of Chester, by the Rev. William Massie, one of the Correspond- 
ing Secretaries of the Society. Of this venerable relic I possess 
an impression in wax ; and of the great and privy seals of Owen 
Glyndwr, beautiful casts in sulphur. 


JoHn ap WiiiaAm Ap JOHN. 
Inner Temple. 


GWRAGEDD ANNWN.—THE DAMES OF ELFIN LAND. 
A LEGEND OF LLYN BARFOG. 


Amupst the lofty and picturesque hills of Merioneth that rise to 
a great height immediately behind Aberdovey, and shield that 
interesting place of summer resort from the cold winds of the 
north, is a small mountain lake called Llyn Barfog, “The 
Bearded Lake,” a visit to which will amply repay the trouble 
incurred. The shortest way to it is to go along the Machynlleth 
road for two miles, then turning at Abergroes up the defile of 
Tafolgraig, and ascending Cefnrhosucha a mile, the visitor will be 
rewarded by a view of this interesting specimen of a mountain 
lake, mirroring the blue canopy above. So snugly is it situated, 
its surface seldom ruffled by a ripple, that it seems to repose 
like a babe of innocence on the bosom of beauty. Shut out from 
the world it is a retreat such as a recluse would seek, and still 
more remarkable must have been the solitude of its deep dark 


viving child of Sir Robert Corbet, of Moreton, co. Salop, Knt., by 
Catherine, daughter of John, Lord Strange of Knockin. Thomas 
Corbet, brother of Johanna, avoiding the single raven of his family, 
bore for arms, ‘or, 6 ravens, 3, 2 and 1 proper, a canton gules, 
thereon two lions passant argent.’ He died s. p. before his father, 
and the Corbet estates having passed to the issue of Sir Robert’s 
second marriage, Hawise appears to have followed her uncle’s 
example, and to have adopted, in conjunction with the arms of her 
father (or, a lion rampant, gules), those of Strange, avoiding the 
Corbet arms altogether. This seal is very valuable, as it explains 
with certainty the intermarriage of her paternal line with the Corbet 
family, as to which almost every pedigree of ancient date differs: 
they all state the mother of Hawise to have been a Corbet, but differ 
as to her christian name and the names of her parents.” 
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waters when the primeval forest clothed this upland dell, and 
furnished it with that beard of ample growth which fringed its 
borders, and rendered its name then as truly characteristic as it 
is now the reverse, The roots and remains of trees imbedded 
in the surrounding soil bear testimony to the existence of its once 
waving woods, though the high and unrelieved upland at present 
makes the visitor on a hot summer day wish that the all but 
universal clearing from our Welsh hills had not extended thus 
far. However, let us be thankful for the other more enduring 
characteristics which remain, and which it is to be hoped will one 
day tempt some person of taste to restore its lost beard by 
replanting, and to erect here one of those mountain sanita- 
riums which will be found in many a highland nook, as soon as 
the advancing intellect of man shall have taught him how much 
more wise it would be to make due use of the natural advantages 
we possess at home for the cure of disease, in applying variety 
of aspect and different grades of elevation and climate as sanitary 
media, rather than seek in alien lands and climes for benefits 
often doubtful, and inconveniences most sure. The lovers of 
Cambrian lore are aware that the Triads in their record of the 
deluge affirm that it was occasioned by a mystic Afanc y Llyn, 
crocodile of the lake, breaking the banks of Llyn Llion, the lake 
of waters; and the recurrence of that catastrophe was prevented 
only by Hu Gadarn, the bold man of power, dragging away the 
Afanc by aid of his “Ychain banawg,” or large horned oxen. 
Many a lakelet in our land has put forward its claim to the 
location of Llyn Llion; amongst the rest this lake. Be that as it 
may, King Arthur and his war horse have the credit amongst the 
mountaineers here of ridding them of the monster, in place of Hu 
the Mighty, in proof of which is shown an impression on a 
neighbourin oot bearing a resemblance to those made by the 
shoe or hoof of a horse, as having been left there by his charger 
when our British Hercules was engaged in this redoubtable act of 

rowess, and this impression has been given the name of Carn 

arch Arthur, the hoof of Arthur’s horse, which it retains 
to this day. It is believed to be very perilous to let the 
waters out of the lake, and recently an aged inhabitant of the 
district informed the writer that she recollected this being done 
during a period of long drought, in order to procure motive 
power for Llyn Pair Mil, and that long continued heavy 


rains followed. No wonder our bold but superstitious pro- 
genitors, awe-struck by the solitude of the spot—the dark sepial 
tint of its waters, unrelieved by the flitting apparition of a single 
fish, and seldom visited by the tenants of the air—should have 
established it as a canon in their creed of terror that the lake 
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formed one of the many communications between this outward 
world of ours and the inner or lower one of Annwn—the 
unknown world—the dominion of Gwyn ap Nudd, the mythic 
king of the fabled realm, peopled by those children of 
mystery, Plant Annwn; and the belief is still current amongst 
the inhabitants of our mountains in the occasional visitations of 
the Gwragedd Annwn, or dames of Elfin land, to this upper 
world of ours. A shrewd old hill farmer, (Thomas Abergraes by 
name,) well skilled in the folk-lore of the district, informed 
me that, in years gone by, though when, exactly, he was too 
young to remember, those dames were wont to make their 
appearance, arrayed in green, in the neighbourhood of Llyn 
Barfog, chiefly at eventide, accompanied by their kine and 
hounds, and that on quiet summer nights in particular, these 
ban-hounds were often to be heard in full cry pursuing their 
prey—the souls of doomed men dying without baptism and 
penance—along the upland township of Cefnrhosucha. Many 
a farmer had a sight of their comely milk-white kine; many 
a swain had his soul turned to romance and poesy by a 
sudden vision of themselves in the guise of damsels arrayed 
in green, and radiant in beauty and grace; and many a 
sportsman had his path crossed by their white hounds of super- 
natural fleetness and comeliness, the Cwn Annwn; but never had 
any one been favoured with more than a passing view of either, 
till an old farmer residing at Dyssyrnant, in the adjoining valley 
of Dyftryn Gwyn, became at last the lucky captor of one of 
their milk-white kine. The acquaintance which the Gwartheg 

Llyn, the kine of the lake, had formed with the farmer’s 
cattle, like the loves of the angels for the daughters of men, 
became the means of capture; and the farmer was thereby 
enabled to add the mystic cow to his own herd, an event in all 
cases believed to be most conducive to the worldly prosperity of 
him who should make so fortunate an acquisition. Never was 
there such a cow, never such calves, never such milk and butter, 
or cheese, and the fame of the Fuwch Gyfeiliorn, the stray cow, 
was soon spread abroad through that central part of Wales 
known as the district of Rhwng y ddwy Afon, from the banks of 
the Mawddach to those of the Dovwy,—from Aberdiswnwy to 
Abercorris. The farmer, from a small beginning, rapidly 
became, like Job, a man of substance, possessed of thriving herds 
of cattle—a very patriarch among the mountains. But, alas! 
wanting Job’s restraining grace, his wealth made him proud, his 
pride made him forget his obligation to the Elfin cow, and 
fearing she might soon become too old to be profitable, he 
fattened her for the butcher, and then even she did not fail to 
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distinguish herself, for a more monstrously fat beast was never 
before seen. At last the day of slaughter came—an eventful day 
in the annals of a mountain farm—the killing of a fat cow, and 
such a monster of obesity! No wonder all the neighbours were 
gathered together to see the sight. The old farmer looked upon 
the preparations in self-pleased importance—the butcher felt he 
was about no common feat of his craft, and, baring his arms, he 
struck the blow—not now fatal, for before even a hair had been 
injured, his arm was paralyzed—the knife dropped from his hand, 
and the whole company was electrified by a piercing cry that 
awakened echo in a dozen hills, and made the welkin ring again ; 
and lo and behold! the whole assemblage saw a female figure 
clad in green, with uplifted arms, standing on one of the craigs 
— ing Llyn Barfog, and heard her calling with a voice loud 
as thunder :— 


“ Dere di velen Einion, 
Cyrn Cyveiliorn—braith y Llyn, 
A’r voel Dodin, 
Codwch, dewch adre.” 


Come yellow Anvil, stray horns, 
Speckled one of the lake, and of the hornless Dodin, 
Arise, come home. 


And no sooner were these words of power uttered than the 
original lake cow, and all her progeny to the third and fourth 
generations, were in full flight towards the heights of Llyn Barfog, 
as if pursued by the evil one. Self-interest quickly roused the 
farmer, who followed in pursuit, till breathless and panting he 
gained an eminence overlooking the lake, but with no better 
success than to behold the green attired dame leisurely descending 
mid-lake, accompanied by the fugitive cows and their calves 
formed in a circle around her, they tossing their tails, she’ 
waving her hands in a scorn as much to say, “You may 
catch us, my friend, if you can,” as they disappeared beneath the 
dark waters of the lake, leaving only the yellow water lily to 
mark the spot where they vanished, and to perpetuate the memory 
of this strange event. Meanwhile the farmer looked with rueful 
countenance upon the spot where the elfin herd disappeared, and 
had ample leisure to deplore the effects of his greediness, as with 
them also departed the prosperity which had hitherto attended 
him, and he became impoverished to a degree below his original 
circumstances; and, in his altered circumstances, few felt pity 
for one who in the noontide flow of prosperity had shown himself 
so far forgetful of favours received, as to purpose slaying his 
benefactor. 
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Visitors to the lake may return to Aberdovey along the ridge 
of Cefnrhosucha and enjoy on the one hand the grand scenic 
panorama of the vale and estuary of the Dovey, and on the other, 
that of Dyffryn Gwyn. The latter, though small in extent 
and comparatively unknown, well deserves more than a transient 
view, as it has some fine rock and rural scenery, and is traversed 
by the ing brook Dyssyrnant; the old turnpike road from 
Pennal and Machynlleth to Towyn also passes through it almost 
parallel with the brook, but as the travelling on that road is almost 
superseded by the new line through Aberdovey to the same points, 
the privacy of this retired vale is seldom intruded upon, and the 
inhabitants are left unmolested to pursue the noiseless tenor of 
their way; and as its name implies “the happy valley, or the 
of valley contentment,” so does it seem a little world in itself, 
shut out from the big bad world around it. Here 

“The passions gently hush’d, 
Sink to divine repose ; and love and joy 
Alone are waking; love and joy, serene 
As airs that fan the summer.” 


Joun PuGue. 


Wha ey Aberdovey, 
a ° 


y 30, 1853. 





CHARTER OF GWENWYNWYN PRINCE OF POWYS. 
A.D. 1201. 


Tue following charter of Gwenwynwyn son of Owen 
Cyfeiliog, to the Abbey of Strata Marcella in Montgo- 
meryshire, is printed from a transcript in the possession 
of Pryse Loveden, Esq., M.P., by whose permission it is 
printed. It does not occur among the muniments of the 
Abbey given in Dugdale’s Monasticon, vi. p. 637. If 
genuine, it is of importance as fixing the boundaries of 
the lordship of Cyfeiliog in the thirteenth century, and 
as a proof that the limits of Powys and South Wales 
have varied at different epochs :— 

Omnibus Sancte Matris Ecclesiz filiis tam presentibus quam 
futuris Notum sit quod Ego Wenwynwyn filius Owen Kyfeiliog 
dedi Deo & gloriose Virgini Matri & Monachis de Strat mchell 











~~ 
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pro Salute Anime mee in liberam & quietam elemosinam Omnes 
tur} totius provincie que dicitur Kyfeiliog infra istos 
ermiaos, scil. Avon maen melyn usq, ad Llwyn y groes 
& inde indirectum usq, ad blaen Nant hannang & inde a 
Nant hannang usq, ad ejus Aber, inde usque ad Aber nant 
rth branddu, & per longitudinem ipsius rivuli usq, ad suum 
ess ..-nde i...actum usque ad Carneddwen & inde usq, ad 
gobleiddie & a per gobleiddie blaen nant tyli—. ...d suum 
Aber, & inde Bache usq, ad Aber ..gwm, inde per Dyfngwm 
usq, --. inde usq, .... Hellig.... ad Rydiol & per Rydiol usq, 
ad .... Kay & inde Rydiol flerum(?) usq, ad Aber camddwr 
Kyfeiliog & ab Aber .... dwr Cyfeiliog usq, ad ejus Ortum & 
inde indirectum usq, ad Blaen Einiawn, & inde per Einiawn 
usq, ad ejus Aber, & inde per Dyfi usq, ad Aber Duwlas, & inde 
a0 Dulas usq, ad ejus Ortum, & inde indirectum usq, ad Kefn y 
wich & inde usq, ad blaen Ilwydo & per Liwydo usq, ad ejus 
Aber, & inde Dyfi & inde usq, ad Aberllywenyth & sic p 
Llywenith usq, ad ejus Ortum & inde indirectum hyd y Pebyllta 
Super Clawedog & inde P Clawedog usq, ad gwernach, & per 
gwernach usq, ad ejus Ortum et inde sicut ducit Mons superior 
usq, ad Rhyd-derwen & sic per Derwen usq, ad y Vyrnwy & inde 
nant yr Eira ... ad ..... et a blaenlledwern indirectum usq, ad 
bon (?) maen Melyn. Omnes itaq, pastur} dedi Ego predictus 
Wenwynwyn p" nominatis Monachis infra p'fatos terminos. 


It doth bear date (“%3;,” 
Mr. Edd Herbert of Monntgom'y had the originall Deed in 
Keeping. 
The copy is thus endorsed :— 
(2) 

~seeeee ries of Kefeiliog as 

cecees by Wenwynwyn Son of 

soeeee yteilio 

.. dated a.v. 1201. 
N° (12) 































University College, 
April 25, 1853. 
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THE NAMES OF THE TOWNS OF BRITAIN. 


[TRANSCRIBED FROM AN OLD MS. BY JOHN JONES, GELLY LYDVY.] 


New Troy, called Caer Ludd, is London; it was built by Brutus. 

Caer Membyr, Caer Boso, the same is Oxford; it was built by 
Membyr ab Madoc. 

Evrawg is York; it was built by Evrawg. 

The Castle of Edinburgh, which is called the Castle of Morwynion 
on the mount of lamentation. 

Caer Ben Hoilcoet is Exeter. 

Caer Alchut, Carlisle; it was built by Lleil ab Brutus of the 
blue shield. 

Caer Mynydd y Paladr, Shaftesbury, or Caer Septon. 

Caer Wynt is Winchester. 

Caer Caint is Canterbury; it was built by Rhun of the strong 
spear. 

Caer Baddon is Bath; Bleddyd built it. 

Caer Llyr is Leicester; built by Llyr ab Bleiddyt. 

Caer Oden Nant y Baedd is Bristol; Malvys Bri and Trevys 
Dyvnwal built it. 

Caer Llion Gawr, on the Dee; Llion ab Brutus built it. 

Caer Llion upon Usk; Beli built it. 

Caer Ewerydd is Doncaster. 

Caer Wrgant is Cambridge; Gwrgan Varvdrwch built it. 

Caer Peris is Porchester; it was built by Cyhelyn. 

Caer Fawydd is Hereford. 

Caer Vydde is Cicester; it was built by Coel Codebog. 

Caer Salloch, Caer Eudav, Caernarvon; Eudav built it. 

Caer Alun is Holford. 

Caer Verddyn (Carmarthen); Maxen ab Llun built it. 

Towcester and Wigmore; Edward the elder built them. 

Caer Went is Chepstow. 

Caer Wayr is Warwick. 

Caer Wrangon; Constantine built it. 

Caer Ddi oll is Shrewsbury. 

Caer Cyfiyw is Aberconwy. 

Caer Collwyn is Harlech. 

Caer Deganwy; Maelgwn built it. 

Caer Lwyt Coed is Lincoln. 

Caer Colden is Colchester; Coel Codebog built it. 

Caer Criadog is Salisbury; it was built by Cyhelin ab Bran. 

Caer Ddyvygawr is Cardiff. 

Caer Cleddyv is Tenby. 

Caer Hirvryn is Longiaster. 
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Caer Ddyvir is Berwick. 

Caer Wenbir is Coventry. 

Caer Drew is Stafford. 

Caer Cynan is Norwich. 

Caer Fynnidwydd is Hull. 

Caer Sergent is Cicester. 

Caer Camber is Llandovery; Camber built it. 

Caer Ddwyr is Caer Gybi (Holyhead). 

Caer Athrwy is Beaumaris. 

Caer Callestr is Flint. 

Caer Vantell is Wrexham. 

Caer Colyn is Colunwy or Clun. 

Caer Wyddring is Glastonbury. 

Caer Drom is , Fd ssng 

Caer y Garre or Caer Gor is Chichester. 

Caer Loiw is Gloucester; it was built by Gloiw Casser, or 
according to others, by Gloria, Earl of Gloucester. 

Sowyth Hamton (Southampton); Gwerydd ab Tenoran built it. 

Queen Alfleda built Tamworth and Chersburgh. 

Corboniam built Cambridge. 

Crantam was built by Peredyr. 

Tre Pickring was built by Elydr. 





Carrvspunvene. 


ON THE BEST MEANS OF EXTENDING THE SUCCESS 
AND UTILITY OF THE CAMBRIAN ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


S1r,—I believe it is ee to establish a new National Institute 


- for Wales, having similar objects to those of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, &c. It is impossible to overrate 
the advantage to Wales and the Marches of such a Society; but to 
its efficiency a union of all the intellectual energy of the Principality 
is obviously essential. A country fuller of unexhausted interest to the 
Naturalist, the Historian, the Geologist, the Antiquarian, the Statis- 
tician, the Metallurgist, the Merchant, and the Manufacturer, does 
not exist in Europe. 

The rapidly developing resources of South Wales alone, with its 
ores, its coal fields, its metallic works, its railways, both present and 
prospective, and above all, its unrivalled Haven, (so long and shame- 
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fully neglected,) would,—apart from its charms for the Antiquarian 
and Geologist,—indicate at once the scope and utility of such an 
institution for such a country. 

I apprehend that one of its chief uses would be to congregate men 
of different acquirements for the purposes of discussion, and the free 
interchange of information and experience. For this purpose there 
should be two meetings in the course of each year. A fund of varied 
knowledge and research possessed by a host of intelligent men is now 
comparatively wasted, and scattered over the whole Principality for 
want of communion and co-operation. 

This is remarkably the case between the North and South of Wales, . 
which are to each other almost like foreign countries. To effect this 
union is one of the greatest requirements of Wales. 

How is this to be done? I believe by making the Archeological 
Association the nucleus of the new Institute, and so enlarging its 
sphere as to embrace all, instead of one only, of the objects of a 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, such as that which has proved of such vast 
utility to English science and enterprise. I do not believe that frag- 
mentary institutions, with separate subscriptions, have half the same 
chance of usefulness. To be successful they must be comprehensive, 
and appeal to great national wants, sympathies and pursuits. 

The same subscription now paid for the “ Archeological Associ- 
ation” would suffice for its own objects combined with all the other 
sections of the proposed Institute, were it but generally supported 
by the Nobility, Clergy and Gentry of the wile Principality and 
the Marches. 

A Quarterly Cambrian Journal might then be maintained such as 
would reflect the richly gifted intellect of the country, and be worthy 
of its name. I know of few means whereby the capacities and 
importance of this part of the United Kingdom would be more 
— developed, or effectually raised to their proper rank among 
the countries of the empire.—I remain, &c., 


A FRIEND To WALES. 

June 22, 1853. 

P.S.—I am not aware that any other change in the title of the 
present Institution would be requisite or expedient, than simply that 
of dropping the word “Archeological.” Its name would then be 
“The Cambrian Association.” The list of the sections (of which 
Archeology would be one), would best set forth its various objects. 


[The preliminary meeting of the National Institute of Wales will be 
held at Brecon in the week commencing 12th September, simultane- 
ously with the next Annual Meeting of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association. ] 
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THE GRAVE OF GWALLAWG. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


S1r,—The discovery of this grave, or rather of the sepulchral urn, 
of Gwallawg ap Lleenog, opens a wide field for archeological 
research, whether viewed in connexion with the abandonment of 
Britain by the Roman legions, and the consequent irruptions of the 
Picts and Saxons to effect a dismemberment of the old British 
constitution, or as an authentic fact affording ocular demonstration 
that the rites and customs of burial, as recognized in the decemviral 
laws, and general throughout Europe and Asia, were practised in the 
Principality as late as the seventh century, and that the light of 
Christianity, though gradually amalgamating with the doctrines and 
tenets of druidism, had not hitherto had the effect of extinguishing 
the funeral pile or Mygedorth. 

In the former case we shall have occasion to notice the united 
efforts of the Cumbrian, Venedotian, Cornish and other western 
tribes, in forming a barrier to the encroachments of the Irish and 
Gaelic tribes, tn their ineffectual struggles in maintaining an ascend- 
ancy over the barbarian hordes who carried fire and sword into all 
parts which enjoyed the privileges and security of Roman citizenship. 

In the latter case we can lay down some fundamental rules, by 
which to estimate the progress of the Christian faith in the erection of 
churches and seminaries, and take an impartial view of ecclesiastical 
history in its earliest stages as it applies to the Principality. 

The question mainly rests on the quality of the materials, historical 
and traditional, which can be brought to bear upon these subjects, 
and the amount of authenticity to which they have a fair title. 

The maxim, lua quia non lucet, will not enable us to steer a clear 
course through the dark and gloomy atmosphere of the twelfth and 
and subsequent centuries; and facts, and not idle conjecture, must be 
“ee in the winnowing process of separating the grain of 
authentic truth from the overwhelming chaff of the credulity and 
superstition of the middle ages. 

In the grave of a Caledonian chieftain of the sixth century, in a 
retired part of Arfon, we have ocular proof of the reality of that 
movement among the Cumbrian Britons in seeking an asylum in 
in North Wales, which is but faintly alluded to by the early annalists, 
and we can no longer doubt that Maelgwyn Gwynedd, the represen- 
tative of a race of British sovereigns, after the example of his father 
Caswallon, held the shield of protection over those Romanized 
Britons from the north, who sought refuge in his dominions. 

If we adopt the Sawon Chronicle as our guide in forming an outline 
of the history of these times, we shall soon find that its bearings are 
of a hostile tendency to everything British, and unfavourable to the 
claims of sympathy for the deplorable condition of the aborigines. 
The author of this Chronicle appears to have flourished about the 
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middle of the twelfth century, and being a determined partizan of the 
Church of Rome, has thought proper to ignore the very existence and 
exploits of Arthur, the Cornubian prince, in checking the inroads of 
the western Saxons, and to pass over in silence the reign of Maelgwyn, 
though his sovereignty was then acknowledged on the banks of the 
Thames. The history of both these princes is so mixed up with the 
fabulous legends of the monastic school, that it is difficult to detect a 
grain of historical value in the reputed productions of this period, 
even by the aid of the pestle and mortar. Laying aside, therefore the 
Saxon Chronicle, we have the bards of the court of Maelgwyn to 
refer to for their testimony as to the events which distinguished his 
reign in his efforts to resist the encroachments of the Saxons. How 
comes it to pass, therefore, that Taliesin, the head of the bardic pro- 
fession, and in high favour at court, should appear, notwithstanding, 
dressed in the cowl of an Augustine monk, and in open hostility to his 
royal patron. The only reply which can be made is, that all his 
poems have undergone some modification to suit the taste and pre- 
judices of the twelfth century, in order to advance the views and 
objects of the monastic orders, to the detriment of sound knowledge ; 
in fact, that they have been remodelled and elaborated on the anvil 
of St. Dunstan, at Glastonbury, at the same time that the Gododin 
underwent the same process of metamorphosis. 


* * * * * * * * * 


If we examine these bardic effusions with attention, we shall soon 
discover that they are totally at variance with chronology and topo- 
graphy, and more calculated to corrupt the sources of national 
information, than to illustrate the current of history. From such a 

em as that of the Gododin, it would be in vain to look for any 
ight for penetrating into the dark abyss of bardic lore; nomenclature, 
genealogy, and topography are the only means left, in the absence of 
authentic details, from which we may obtain some clue for unravelling 
the mystery connected with the bardism of the middle ages, and for 
dissipating the cloud of superstitious credulity which has usurped the 
place of history. 

Fortunately the poems of Taliesin, though strangely perverted, 
contain an index pointing to a particular locality, a minute survey of 
which will enable us to establish an historical theory, or rather, in 
the pompous phraseology of the school of Morganwg, to excogitate 
a canon, from which may be deduced several important facts in the 
history of the Principality. 

I shall, therefore, by the help of this index, take a position on an 
eminence on the banks of the Conway, commanding a view of 
Gogerth, or Orme’s Head, and the adjoining district, together with a 
portion of the commot of Dindaethwy, in the Isle of Anglesey. 
The spot I select is called Bryn Eurun, in the immediate vicinity 
of Llandrillo, in Rhos, an eminence 412 feet in height. 

Bryn Eurun, or as it is generally called Bryn Arien, has been for 
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some time an object of deep research, apparently within reach of dis- 
covery, but, like another Will-with-the-wisp, always evading the grasp 
of the poet and the antiquary. Every Welsh disciple or noviciate of 
the bardic profession should approach this hill barefooted and with 
due reverential awe, for here has been deposited the sepulchral urn of 
no less a personage than Z'ydain Tad Awen, whom the British anti- 
quaries, in the excess of their zeal, particularly those of the school of 
Bryant, have attempted to identify as the Hyperborean Apollo of 
antiquity. The period when he flourished is not known, but cannot 
be very remote, and his mortal remains may yet be discovered on the 
skirts (godre) of this hill. Here was the Omphalon of the British 
muse from whence issued the oracular language of the Hierophant of 
the period of Gwallawg ap Lleenawg, and around this Parnassian 
Bryn the phantom of Taliesin had been hovering, and uttering its 
denunciations for a period of 700 years. Within the distance of a 
few hundred feet may be seen the palatial, or rather the marine, 
residence of another distinguished character, whom the poets have 
attempted to invest with a kind of mythological character. This is 
called Llys Eurun, where Maelgwyn Gwynedd held his court, to 
whom we are indebted for some of the principal ecclesiastical endow- 
ments in Wales. The district where these two places may be seen is 
called Creuddyn, and forms one of the most interesting localities in 
Western Europe, from the historical associations which may be traced 
through the whole of its extent. After the departure of the Roman 
legions and the settlement of an Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy, the Princi- 
pality of North Wales became the retreat of the Northumbrian 
Britons, and Creuddyn in particular, whether for the salubrity of the 
climate, or the fertility of its soil, became a favourite residence of the 
Cumbrian princes, and in process of time, the cradle of the old 
British sovereignty, and the Delphic abode of Galatea, or the Celtic 
muse. Here we meet with memorials of the ancestry, as well as of 
the posterity, of Maelgwyn Gwynedd, who seem to have entertained 
a partiality for this spot, as a place of security between the sea and the 
Snowdonian range of mountains. Of the former, among whom we 
recognize several eminent princes who wielded in succession the British 
sceptre, was Einion Eorth, whose Din, or head-quarters, may be seen 
midway between Bryn Maelgwyn and Bryn Eurun, now called 
Dineorth. He was the father of Caswallon Law Hir, and though 
we possess but scanty materials to compose a history of his reign 
beyond ocular proofs of numberless forts and encampments throughout 
the country, which perpetuate the name of this British monarch, yet 
such was the celebrity of his military exploits, though not even 
alluded to in the Saxon Chronicle, and so lasting the impression pro- 
duced by the public occurrences of his reign, that even at this day, 
notwithstanding the lapse of so many centuries, which has buried in 
oblivion the acts and deeds of kings and conquerors, all antique coins, 
wherever found, are called, by the common people in England, Onion, 
or Einiawn’s money. 
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Among the successors of Maelgwyn, though after the lapse of 500 
years, we find chieftains of the same lineage in possession of Llys 
Eurun, among whom may be mentioned the well known Ednyfed 
Fychan, who either rebuilt Llys Eurun, or added considerably to it ; 
and to him must probably be ascribed the extensive ruins seen there 
at this day, according to the account given by H. Hughes, a native 
artist born on the spot, in his Beauties o Cambria. Henry VIL., 
who founded the Tudor branch of the English monarchy, was a lineal 
descendant of Ednyfed Fychan, and most of the old members of this 
illustrious Gwehelyth will be found located within the districts of 
Creuddyn, Cororion and Dindaethwy. 

On Bryn Pabo, within a mile to the south of Bryn Eurun, may be 
seen, quasi in embryo, the formation of the two sees of Bangor and 
Elwy, both of which were richly endowed with lands, together with 
the mines and minerals of this Californian region, by Maelgwyn; and 
had the produce been properly laid out to meet the exigencies of a 
future age in the foundation of schools and colleges, would have 
supplied the most ample fund in Europe for educational purposes, 
and superseded the begging system of modern times. The name of 
Pabo would then have become a Post Prydain of strength to support 
the fabric of a church, in addition to the honour of supplying the two 
first dignitaries who presided over these sees, viz., Deiniol and Asaph. 

To the east of Bryn Eurun, and within a mile or two, is a very 
remarkable locality of some extent, which has given birth to legends 
connected with the fame of Maelgwyn, of a most extraordinary 
character. These are embodied in one of the Mabinogion, and said 
to have been remogelled about the year 1370, from traditionary 
legends of an earlier date. These fables, however, are easily traced 
to the grave of Tydain Tad Awen and the neighbouring localities, 
and may be pronounced as the productions of the bardic phantom 
of Taliesin. 

Between Bryn Eurun and Gogarth, or Orme’s Head, is Morfa 
Rhianedd, from whence issued the pestilential miasma called the Fad 
Felen, which is said to have terminated the earthly career of Mael- 
gwyn Gwynedd. To the east is Pwll y Crochan, which furnished 
the legend of Ceridwen and her incantations, the Medea of the Welsh 
Awen, which sent the author of the Celtic Researches a wool- 
gathering into the boundless regions of the Helioarkite theory, the 
very Afagddu or Plutonic abode of the bardic philosophy. Cored 
Gwyddno was substituted for Cored Maelgwyn, near Llys Ellis ap 
Glannawg, at the mouth of the Conway, in compliment to the school 
of Glamorgan; and Bedd Taliesin was removed to the neighbourhood 
of Gaskelon, to suit the convenience of the bards of that district. 
Gwian Vach was fetched from Castle Caer Einon to create an 
interest in the legend among the bards of Powys; but where Elfin 
was born and bred, will not be discovered on this side of Bedd 
Taliesin in Tir Aberteifi, the fair fronted bard of the whole Princi- 
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pality, although it appears that the Castle of Digannwy was fitted out 
and furnished for his especial accommodation. 

It is now high time that I should quit Creuddyn, which I do with 
regret, in order to cross the Menai, near the Dutchman’s Bank, and 
take a turn in Anglesey, promising to repeat my visit as soon as I can 
spare time. 

The first object I meet with is that of an interesting fort, which has 
been described in some of the early numbers of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, by the pen, it is supposed, of the originator of this 
periodical, under the initials H. L. . The common name by which 
it is known is Castell Lleiniog, or rather, as it — to be spelt, 
Castell Lleenog. The name implies that it was built by Lleenog, the 
father of Gwallawg, whose sepulchral urn can no longer be called in 
question, on the bank of the brook of Carrog in Arfon. 

It may be inferred that Lleenog was one of the native princes of 
Cumbria, who fought under the banner of Caswallon Law Hir, and 
was instrumental in the expulsion of the Picts and Saxons from Mon 
and Arfon, and the restoration of order and subordination under the 
government of Maelgwyn Gwynedd, who succeeded to the throne of 
Caswallon. The name is recognized at this day under the title of the 
Earl of Lennox, and his territorial possessions may be traced on both 
sides of the Clyde, under the designation of Ael-clwyd, that is, the 
brow or heights of the Clwyd. This subject I shall resume in some 
future number. Din Britton, at the western termination of the wall 
of Antoninus, was one of the strongholds of the Romanized Britons, 
and Mount Caterach, on the ape side of the Clyde, was in all 
probability the scene of the battle of Cattraeth. 

Doubts have been expressed on the authority of the poems of 
Taliesin from the occurrence of the word Llanlleenog, whether after 
all this was merely the name of some church. I have, I trust, suffi- 
ciently proved that a. was a Caledonian chieftain of flesh and 
blood, capable of wielding the sceptre and the sword. To him we are 
mainly indebted for the settlement of Dindaethwy, within the circuit 
of which, under the protection of Castell Lleenog, we find the oldest 
mansions of the descendants of Ednyfed Vychan, namely, Penwynllys, 
Trefcastell, Penmynydd and Aurddreiniog. ‘4 

ILMYN. 


Craig-y-Dinas, May 20, 1853. 


[We are sorry to see so many bare assertions introduced into this 
letter, without the slightest attempt having been made to substantiate 
them. One paragraph we deemed it our duty to suppress, as con- 
taining matter quite irrelevant to the subject under consideration. 
We do hope that our correspondent will endeavour in future to avoid 
all such unnecessary extravagancies.—Ep. Arca. CAMB.] 
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Piscrllaneans Botices. 


INSCRIBED STONES, ABERMO BAY. 
(See Archeologia Cambrensis, 1853, p. 79.) 


I nave known this neighbourhood all my life, and never heard of 
more than one inscribed stone here ; nor does it appear that, so long 
ago as the time of Pennant, there were more than that which is now 
to be seen just above high water mark, under the farm-house called 
Ceilwart. When Pennant wrote; it formed a foot-bridge over a rill 
which there discharges itself into the sea. It now lies by the side of 
the rill, and is frequently almost covered by the drifting sand, and 
close to it a new stone has been placed across the stream for the 
benefit of pedestrians. Pennant read the inscription upon the stone 
as follows:—Hic jacet CALIXTUS Monedo Regi. Whatever it 
may have been in his time, there is not now, certainly, the slightest 
trace of Hic jacet. My friend, Mr. Jones Parry, of Madryn Park, 
high authority upon such subjects, reads the inscription, CHALEXTVS 
MONEDO REGI, and a great part of that reading I can certainly 
clearly decipher ; but what is its meaning? I shall feel much obliged 
to any of your readers who can offer a conjecture upon the subject. 
The characters are undoubtedly Roman, and the stone does not 
appear to be a fragment. I have careful rubbings of it, which I 
should be happy to lend to any one desirous of seeing them. I have 
somewhere read, and am sorry that I cannot at this moment recollect 
where, that this stone was found below high water mark, at Cerrig 
Duon, a bed of shingles, between the spot where it now lies, and 
Barmouth. W. W. E. W. 

March 26, 1853. 


“TEG. YW. HEDWCH.” 


A monumental tablet to William Noy, Esq., of Cornwall, a.p. 1620. 
What is the meaning of the above motto? Is it Welsh or Cornish ? 
The above was given me by Dr. O’Donovan, the Gaelic antiquary, 
with a request that it should be forwarded to some Welsh gentleman 
who might be able to say whether the inscription were Welsh. Per- 
haps some of your readers would oblige me by ne ~ - 





[Unquestionabiy it is Welsh of the simplest kind, and means literally 
“peace is pleasant.” —Ep. Arcu. CamB.] 





A CORRESPONDENT makes an inquiry concerning information with 
mae to the mother of Lady Pryse, of Gogerddan, widow of Van- 
dyke, and daughter of Patrick Ruthven, fifth son of William, first 
Earl of Gowrie, by Elizabeth Lady Gerrard, relict of the Lord 
Gerrard, of Bramley, President of Wales, who died in 1618.—We 
shall be obliged to any of our friends who will furnish any particulars 
of this lady. 
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BrEppGELERT.—On Wednesday the 20th April, as the sexton was 
opening a grave in the churchyard of Beddgelert, he turned up about 
twenty-four silver coins of Henry III., in a good state of preservation. 
‘“ Henricus Rex III.” can be easily deciphered. The head is full 
faced, and crowned ; the sceptre can be traced. The crown consists 
of a pretty thick line, raised at each end, with a cross in the middle 
above the line. On the reverse are three pellets, in the form of a 
triangle, and a large double line cross continued to the outer rim. 

SoclETy FOR THE PRESERVATION AND PUBLICATION OF THE 
Me opts oF IRELAND.—We are glad to find that the Council have 
completed arrangements with the President, George Petrie, Esq., 
LL.D, M.R.L.A., for the printing of his splendid collection, which 
consists of about five hundred unpublished airs, carefully selected 
from the results of many years’ investigation; and if the Society 
obtain the amount of support it deserves, they hope to complete the 
printing of Dr. Petrie’s work in two years. 

Densicu Nores.—Leland (Itin. 1536-42) states that the park at 
Denbigh was called Moel evig, “bald hyndes;” here is just the same 
mistranslation as that mentioned in vol. iv. p. 66, and half a century 
earlier than the 1594 rebus. Pennant gives “ Moylewike,” as one 
of the five parks of the lordship, time Henry VI. (1422-61), and a 
Peake married a Vaughan of Meclenig Park, county Denbigh, in 


February, 1639-40. Ido not see the name in the Ordnance Map. 
With regard to the ruin of Foxhall, vol. iv. p. 69, it would appear 


from Pennant that it is only one wing of a design of John Panton, 
Recorder of Denbigh and M.P., 1592 and 1601, and that it was 
afterwards bought by the Rosindales of the true or old Foxhall, ad- 
joining. I have no note of the Panton pedigree as being in any MS., 
but about a generation earlier, Henry Panton, of county Denbigh, 
married Jane Peake. Pennant alludes to the epitaph of Sir Peter 
Mutton (1637) in Henllan Church ; query, is it existing? Llanerch 
(vol. iii. New Series, p. 152) was sometimes called Lleweni fechan, 
and Lleweni issa; about 1500 it was the residence of Ievan ap 
Llewelyn Vychan, his son was Griffith ap Ievan, whose daughter 
married John Mutton, father of Sir Peter, who married Ellen, widow 
of Evan Griffith, of Pengwern, and purchased Llanerch of his uncle 
Edward Gryffydd. (See Burke’s | sare Gentry, Supplement, p. 
186, and Pennant.) A Vaughan would appear to have lived at 
Llanerch about 1565 [?]—( Peake Pedigree.) It is stated in Cambria 
Depicta, 1813, that a sun-dial at Llanerch was so contrived as to 
spout water in the face of an intruder, and on it was,— 
Alas! my friend, time will soon overtake you, 
And if you do not fly, by G—d I’ll make you.” 

Maesmynan appears to have belonged to a branch of the Salusburys 
about 1540.—( Peake Pedigree.) Robert Massy was there in 1554, 
(vol. iii. New Series, p. 69,) and a family of Lloyds, described of it, 
about 1770. 
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Henivws. 
Tue History or WALES FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES, TO ITS FINAL 
INCORPORATION WITH THE Kinapom oF ENGLAND. By B. 
B. Woopwarp, B.A. Parts 13-25. London: G. Virtue. 


This work is at length completed, much, no doubt to the satisfaction 
of the author, who seems to have had an object in view when he 
wrote it, other than that of presenting the public with a faithful 
picture of the past history off Wales. When, some time ago, we 
perused the first parts, we entertained a hope that, notwithstanding 
certain disqualifications which we noticed as likely to prevent Mr. 
-Woodward from ever distinguishing himself as a Celtic annalist, he 
would at least endeavour to execute the task he had taken in hand 
faithfully and with impartiality, and we thought that we discovered 
indications of such an aim. As we waded, however, through the 
latter chapters, our disappointment arose and increased at every step, 
for we saw plainly that facts were suppressed, invented and distorted, 
to suit the anti-Welsh prejudices of the author. Undoubtedly the 
main purport of the present undertaking is to abolish the nationality 
which still characterizes the descendants of Caractacus, Arthur, and 
the great Llewelyn. Hence his burning indignation at the existence of 
the language which they spoke, and his sneering attack upon the 
“pride of ancestry,” which he finds the Welsh still glorying in, and 


both of which, more than 2s else, mark them as a distinct race. 
1 


But we venture to predict that in his miserable attempt he will utterly 
fail, as others who have used the same weapons before him have 
failed ; for he little knows the Celtic temperament, if he thinks that 
it will yield to ridicule, and scoffing, and falsehood. Such, let us tell 
him, are much more likely to have a contrary effect, even as it has 
been already reported to us that some of those persons whose names 
- are complimented in the preface, feel anything but pleased with the 
distinction which has associated them with a work so very different 
in character to what they were led at first to expect. 

It indicates no small amount of self-sufficiency, if not presumption, 
in @ man, a stranger withal, unacquainted with the native records, to 
attempt a historical picture of the Principality ; but the most amusin 
part of all is, that he should pretend not only to criticize the said 
documents, but even to pass judgment upon translations thereof! 
Can absurdity go further? 

Mr. Woodward calls the genealogies of the Welsh a “rage,” 
“inventions,” and “ rejoices that this mania of suppositious antiquities 
is declining.” We confess that this looks very like an illustration of 
the fable of the fox and grapes, and we are inclined to apply to the 
author that cutting but just remark of old Humphrey Llwyd:—“ Let 
such disdainful heads, as scant know their own grandfathers, leave 
their scoffing and taunting of Welshmen, for that thing that all other 
nations in the world do ee in.” 

Mr. Woodward should have studied the history of Wales a little 
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more accurately, and then he would have discovered that the principal 
families of that country took especial care in verifying and preserving 
their pedigrees, for in fact they were their title deeds by which they 
enjoyed their lands, and the records by which the scales of judicial 
rewards and punishments were regulated, and juries selected in the 
courts of law. When genealogies were thus matters of public and 
social importance, is it likely that they should suffer to the extent 
intimated by our author? 

“ Conjectures and fictions then take the place of recorded facts, and supply the 
links which have been lost, or which never existed. One daw of humanity is of 
itself enough to prove that, however carefully cultivated, (and, indeed, so much the 
more, the more industriously it is cultivated,) the heraldic faculty is essentially 
uncritical and credulous, and that is, the continual falling off and extinction of 
effete families, and the rise of entirely new ones, upon which, in great things and in 
small, the progression of the race depends. The pedigrees of the decayed and the 
departed are useless, for there are none to glory in them, the men who have taken 
their places have no pedigrees, and so upon the old trunks, the new branches, with 
their thick foliage and flowers and fruits, are grafted ; and every trace of recent 
janction is in time effaced by the corrugations and the mosses of age. Age itself, 
without any other influence, will often effect in heraldry as much as study can in 
changing the meaning and the value of facts.”—p. 588. 


All this language is very fine, but at the same time it is merely a 
rid of oe assertion unsupported by a single fact. A know- 
edge of the Welsh Laws ought to have convinced Mr. W. that the 
possessions of an “effete family” were not to be inherited on such 
— as these in days gone by. 

e trust that our author does not think that the Jews failed in 
preserving their pedigrees, and maintaining the distinct character of 
their several tribes; we sincerely trust it, though Mr. W. can scoff 
at the mysteries of religion in terms too shocking to be transcribed to 
our pages. We would remind him, moreover, that the science of 
genealogy, which he so much disdains, is recommended to us under 
the holy sanction of Christianity. The earthly lineage of our blessed 
Lord Himself is twice recorded in the New Testament, and, even in 
this respect, He is made to appear great on account of his royal 
extraction, as one of noble and princely birth. It has been beautifully 
observed, “ Men are allowed with a sort of innocent pride to rejoice 
in their ancestors, and such feeling is after a faint image or resem- 
blance of God’s love for them being continued to their posterity.” 

We had always thought that the acquirement of a language was 
regarded as a constituent portion of polite accomplishment. What 
else could we infer from the numerous advertisements for governesses 
who are able to teach French, German and Italian, that meet us 
daily in the Zimes? It seems, however, that there is one exception 
to this rule—the Welsh language, though confessed by Mr. W. to be 
“ancient and copious, harmonious, and exact,” is an insuperable 
barrier to the advancement of the people in the scale of civilization ! 
No one should learn it—let it be extinguished that the people may 
emerge from “their state of social degradation, and their mental 
darkness and narrowness,” to which they are otherwise “ condemned 
for ever.” Yea, let it be extinguished, were it only to enable Thomas 
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Carlyle to understand the “ poor bodies” of the vale of Glamorgan 
on his condescending visit amongst them. 

The cry of degradation, darkness, and narrowness raised against 
that tongue which astonished and persuaded the Roman Emperor, 
and roused the martial energies of former heroes in defence of their 
homes, liberty, and privileges, is surely a mere sham, a pretext to 
cover some envious feeling which rankles in the mind. Why, where 
is the artizan or tradesman whose language condemns him to eternal 
degradation? Do not the Welsh people arise in the world equally 
with their English brethren, and do they not succeed in acquiring the 
utilitarian speech without being obliged to forget their native tongue ? 
They are not reluctant or unwilling to learn an additional dialect, but 
they certainly will not purchase it at the expense of that in which 
they were born. 

r. Woodward predicts the “‘ certainty of the eventual disuse” of 
the Welsh language. We look upon that old Welsh gentleman as 
the truer who, being asked by Henry II. what he thought 
of the strength of the Welsh and of his royal expedition against them, 
answered in these words :—“ This nation may suffer much, and may 
be in a great measure ruined, or at least very much weakened, O 
king, by your present and other future attempts, as well as formerly 
it hath often been; but we assure ourselves, that it will never be 
wholly ruined by the anger or power of any mortal man, unless the 
anger of heaven concur to its destruction. Nor (whatever changes 
may happen as to the other parts of the world) can I believe, that 
any other nation or language besides the Welsh, shall answer at the 
great day before the supreme JupGE, for the greater part of this 
corner of the world.” 

We had intended to notice the work more in detail, but as we 
opened page after page, the ignorance, pedantry, spleen and unfairness 
of the compiler stared us in the face so glaringly, that we despaired of 
ever being able to compress our corrections of each misrepresentation 
within the limits at our disposal. We therefore quit the subject with 
oneword of parting advice to Mr. Woodward,—Never again undertake 
any subject of which you are not master, or which your mind is not 
morally fit to treat. The young republic of America seems to suit 
your powers and predisposition much better than the aristocratic 
associations of old Cymru. 


Britannic RESEARCHES; oR, NEw Facts AND REcTIFICATIONS 
or ANCIENT British History. By Beat Poste. London: 
John Russel Smith. 1853. 


Most refreshing is it to turn from the foregoing to the Britannic 
Researches of Mr. Poste, a work which evinces so much learning, 
judgment and research, that we hesitate not to pronounce it as one of 
the most valuable and scholarlike productions that has for a long time 
appeared on subjects connected with ancient Britain. Truly, when 
we find men like Mr. Poste applying their powerful genius and vast 
acquirements to the elucidation of the past history of our country, we 
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are'not without hope that the national picture will ere long stand 
forth in colours very different from those in which it has hitherto 
been viewed by prejudiced minds, and thus also. tend greatly to vin- 
dicate the genuineness of our own traditionary annals. 

The volume under consideration is divided into five books. In the 
first is shown the political position of the chief British powers, before 
the Roman conquest, under the Roman domination, and as struggling 
ineffectually afterwards with the Anglo-Saxons. The second is on 
the geography of ancient Britain, and is intended, as our author 
relates, to show in detail the territorial platform on which the events 
of British story took place, as also to make the reader more authen- 
tically acquainted with the ancient British States which possessed the 
island. Book the third treats of the histories of Gildas, Nennius and 
the ancient British chronicles; also of the old stone monuments, 
and kindred subjects of much interest. The first two chapters of 
book the fourth, in conjunction with such part of book the first as are 
relative to the same topic, show how the island passed into the hands . 
of the Romans. The fifth or last book is restricted to some details, © 
which throw additional light on the subject of the early spread of 
Christianity in these parts. 

No one will deny that these are subjects of peculiar interest to the 
British antiquary ; it is then most gratifying to us to be able to say 
that they have been treated with consummate skill and fairness, and 
that the learned author has succeeded in throwing new light upon 
several of them. Besides the usual authorities, Mr. Poste has, on 
the present occasion, enlisted into his service various passages from 
the classics, which had been hitherto omitted or misapplied,—the work 
of Nennius, as elucidated by modern commentators, and especially 
the Irish edition; passages from Gildas, as interpreted by the last 
named work; various Welsh documents, which, as our author 
observes, “frequently afford a species of conviction to the mind, 
impossible to be set aside, that they refer to real facts ;” the unexcep- 
tionable evidence of British coins; the Angora inscription, part of 
which relates to Britain; and various other inscriptions relating also 
to Britain, with some other miscellaneous sources of information. 

Mr. Poste avers that the ancient Britons had by their mutual wars 
and contests so broken down the independence of the smaller states, 
and so far produced a balance of power in the island, that as early as 
a hundred years before Christ, Britain, south of Caledonia, had 
become divided into three principal kingdoms, the Trinobantes, Iceni, 
and Brigantes. The first in importance, he considers to have been 
the Trinobantes, ruled over by Cunobeline. This state, it is said, com- 
prised the southern parts of the kingdom, bounded to the north by 
the somewhat irregular line of Suffolk, Northamptonshire, Leicester- 
shire, Montgomeryshire, &c. Our space will not allow us to follow 
the author divousih all the proofs which he adduces to show that the 


different states in this part of the island were subject to the sovereign 
of the Trinobantes, but we must give a specimen :— 
‘ Beginning from the eastern part of the tract, the names of the capitals of the 
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Trinobantes and the Cassii, Camulodunum and Verulamium, occur very frequently 
on the coins of Cunobeline, as also does Segontium, the capital of the state of the 
Segontiaci, Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain and other authori- 
ties may be cited for these assertions. As to the state of the Dobuni, next to the 
westward, Dion Cassius, in his sixtieth book, acquaints us that they were in 
subjection to the Catieuchlani, who, it appears by Ptolemy, were the same nation 
as the Cassii. Further to the west, the Silures or the South Welsh appear, from 
Tacitus (Annals xii. 33), to have had Caractacus for their ruler, who, we are 
informed by Dion Cassius, was son of Cunobeline, deceased at that time.”—p. 2. 

Mr. Poste has paid much attention to the study of coins, and has 
written a work on the Coins of Cunobeline and of the Ancient 
Britons. Here we have an instance of the value of this species of 
evidence, and how it may be applied to the elucidation of national 
history. We may further remark how these coins tend to confirm 
the credibility of our native records. For example, we are told in 
the latter that the following constituted the alphabet in the time of 
Beli the Great :—a, p, c, é, t,t, 1, r, 0, 8, m, n, b, ff, g, d,u. The 
letters y and v or f were not then invented, consequently the word 
Cynvelyn could not be formed, it must have been written Cunbelun 
or Cunbelin, the y and v being later modifications of u or i and b 
respectively, and thus Cynvelyn by being resolved into its primitive 
elements, according to the process pointed out in our own ortho- 
graphical traditions, becomes almost identical with the very name on 
the coins. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Poste has, in connexion with the 
above passage, taken no notice of the discrepancy which apparently 
exists between the concurrent testimony of the Welsh Triads and 
genealogies and the statement of Dion Cassius, relative to the parent- 
age of Caractacus, with a view to their mutual reconciliation ; for it 
is possible, after all, that Siluria was independent of the Trinobantian 
state, if not possessed of paramount authority in the island. The 
Welsh documents represent Caractacus as the son of a Silurian king, 
and it is not difficult to infer, from the 79th Triad, how Dion Cassius, 
who wrote two centuries after the event, might fall into error on the 
subject. 

‘The three loyal legions of the island of Britain ; the legion of Belyn the son of 
Cynvelyn, in the wars of Caradog, the son of Bran,” &c. 

The Triad thus acknowledges the co-operation of a son of Cyn- 
velyn, and states also that he acted under Caractacus, the son of Bran, 
from which circumstance a Roman historian might easily, at a distant 
period, fall into a mistake, and conclude that Caractacus was another 
son of Cynvelyn. 

Moreover, do not those words of Dion Cassius, fjoay de duc abrd- 
‘ vopot add’ adAoicg Baorredor mpoorerdypevot, Which he has written con- 
cerning the Britons attacked by Plautius, refer indirectly to the sepa- 
rate nationality of Caractacus, and so far confirm the testimony of 
the native records? “They were not independent, but were under 
the government of other kings.” Mr. Poste explains them to mean 
“ they were not then under the government of one sole leader and 
monarch, as they might and should have been, and had been in 
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former instances, but were under other kings,” referring to the 
division of Cunobeline’s territories among his sons, and thinks that 
abrévopor was originally duévopo..—p. 306. 

We are not, however going to controvert Mr. Poste’s position, but 
we throw out this hint as not altogether unworthy of further con- 
sideration. 

On another subject, however, we are disposed to be at issue with 
Mr. Poste, and that is the meaning of some parts of Caractacus’ 
RE We submit that the words “moderatio rerum prosperarum” 
should be construed rather the measure of my success than my prudent 
conduct in prosperity. Such an interpretation as the one proposed 
would render the harangue perfectly intelligible, and obviate the neces- 
sity of supposing the loss of records in order to account for the allusion. 

‘¢ Had the measure of my success [%.e. in war] been answerable to the greatness 
of my birth and fortune, I might have come to this city rather as a friend than a 
captive, nor wouldest thou have disdained to receive into terms of peace one 
descended from illustrious ancestors and ruling many nations. My present destiny 
as it is ill-favoured to me, so is it to thee magnificent. J possessed horses, men, 
arms, wealth ; what wonder is it if I was unwilling to lose them? Does it follow, 
that if ye wish to govern all, all should submit to servitude? If I had surrendered 
and given myself up immediately, neither my condition nor thy glory would have 
been remarkable. Oblivion will follow my punishment, but if thou wilt spare my 
life I shall be a lasting instance of clemency.” 

We do not think with Mr. P. that Caractacus refers to any par- 
ticular time when he speaks of a surrender; his language is merely 
the spontaneous consequence of the reflection arising in his mind that 
he had held out against the Romans for nine long years. We cannot 
accept Mr. P.’s translation of “clementiz”’ as indicative of submission 
or tractableness on the part of the conquered. That was certainly not 
Tacitus’ meaning, when speaking of, as we think, Caractacus’ country- 
men, he says, “‘ Silurum gens non atrocitati, non clementid mutabatur.” 

Our author presents us with a copy of the curious and important 
inscription which Augustus directed by his will to be set up, in 
which the fact, new no doubt to many of our readers, is mentioned, 
that three British princes had submitted to him, Dumno, Bellaunus 
and Timan. The Barberini inscription, likewise, receives at his hands 
very ingenious and impartial treatment, with the view of reconciling 
the apparently contradictory statements of Suetonius and Dion Cas- 
sius relative to the expedition of Claudius. So does the Chichester 
inscription on the subject of Pudens and Claudia, which had been so 
satisfactorily worked out previously by the Venerable the Archdeacon 
of Cardigan, whose pamphlet, however, does not appear to have 
fallen under the notice of Mr. Poste. 

It is very satisfactory to us to see that our author gives proper 
weight to the evidence of Welsh documents, even when they appa- 
rently clash with extrinsic authorities, instead, as the fashion is, of 
rejecting them altogether under such circumstances. Thus, after 
weighing the arguments for and against the alleged British origin of 
Constantine the Great, and not finding the foreign evidence sufficiently 
strong to establish the fact, he leaves it an open question, declaring at 
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the same time “ considerable weight seems due to the concurrent voice 
of ancient British history and tradition on this point.”—p. 164. 

We regret that our available limits will not permit us to notice in 
detail Mr. P.’s conclusions on the Roman roads, provinces and army, 
—his views of the ancient British monuments, histories and chronicles, 
—his clever account of the imperatorships of Claudius for Britain, 
and many other particulars which have been discussed in the present 
volume. We must refer the reader to the book itself on these subjects, 
assuring him that he will by no means repent of the time bestowed on 
its perusal. 

We must add that the work is adorned with the following illustra- 
tions,—1, a map of Britain as at the era of Cunobeline, which will be 
found of great use in connexion with the chapters on the early British 
States; 2, a plan of Roman roads, from Iters vii. xii. and xiv. of the 
Itinerary of Antoninus ; 3,a plan of Silchester ; and 4, an engraving 
of the Rudge cup, a curious relic supposed to be as old as the reign of 
Constantius IT. or a.p. 350, found in a well at Rudge Coppice, in 
Wiltshire. 

No one who takes any interest in the antiquities and early history 
of this country should be without this work. i 


A Few Worps IN BEHALF oF TEACHING WELSH CHILDREN 
SUCH THINGS AS “BELONG TO THEIR SOUL’S HEALTH” IN 
THEIR OWN LANGUAGE. By a WeEtsH CHURCHWOMAN. 
Oxford: Alexander Ambrose Masson. Mold: Pring and 
Price. 1853. 


Whatever may be alleged as to the exaggeration of the Educational 
Report contained in the notorious Blue Books, it is undeniable that 
it has made out a case, and a strong one too, against the established 
system of teaching the children of the mountains their duty towards 
God and their neighbour through the medium of the English 
language. The experiment has been made, and it has signally failed. 
It is quite refreshing then to meet with a candid acknowledgment of 
the fact, from whatever quarter it may proceed. Accordingly, though 
it be somewhat out of our own sphere, we cannot refrain on the 
present occasion from recommending the small pamphlet before us, 
which has been sensibly and praca 5 written by a lady, who seems 
to have the moral welfare of the Principality much at heart. We 
will quote two foot-notes which very clearly illustrate the different 
effects of the opposite systems. 

The authoress having remarked on the inconsistency of teaching 
children that they must not pray with their lips only, but in their 
hearts, and then giving them prayers to say in private in a language 
they understand but imperfectly, adds in a note the following anecdote 
by way of an example :— 

“ A sister of the writer was riding, a short time since, through a hamlet situated 
four miles from any church. She took a boy of about fourteen years old as a guide 


to a cottage she wished to visit, and on the way asked him some questions on the 
subject of religion. Finding him very ignorant, she inquired, in Welsh, whether 
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he said his prayers. He asked what she meant; she repeated, ‘ Do you not pray 
to God night and morning?’ He replied, ‘ pray! I do not know what that is, if I 
knew how, I would do it.’ On her return, she called at the boy’s home, and asked 
his mother why she did not teach her children to say their prayers. She replied 
that ‘the boy attended the school close by, (one connected with the British and 
Foreign School Society,) and that he learned there to say prayers in English, so 
that she saw no occasion to teach him at home.’ The woman ‘was a Baptist and 
her children of course unbaptized. This is but one of many such instances which 
have come under the writer’s notice.”—p. 6. 

The other note gives an example of the good results of the opposite 
system :— 

*€ A boy was sent to a village school at the age of thirteen ; he could neither read 
Welsh nor English. He remained about a year and a half, and was, according to 
the rile of the school, required to learn to read Welsh before he was allowed to 
begin English. When he left to go to service, he could read the Bible, and had 
been well grounded in the Church Catechism and other religious knowledge, in 
Welsh ; he could write tolerably, was making some progress in arithmetic, and 
had commenced learning to read English. He went to a farm situated at a great 
distance from any church or meeting-house, and of course received no instruction 
there; yet on accidentally meeting him about six months afterwards, tending 
cattle in the mountains, he replied to the writer’s questions, that he still remem- 
bered the prayers and catechisms he had learnt in school, and read his Bible on 
Sundays. Thus the knowledge he -had acquired had proved of real benefit, 
because it had been conveyed through the only medium capable of producing a 
lasting impression, Had he been taught in English, he would have forgotten it all 
in much less time in the situation in which he was placed, and which is frequently 
the lot of our Welsh village school boys.”—p. 10. : 

We have only to add that the “ proceeds of this pamphlet will be 
devoted to the repairing of a village church in North Wales.” 


Reports AND PAPERS READ AT THE MEETINGS OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 
NoRTHAMPTON, THE CouNTIES oF YORK AND LINCOLN, 
AND OF THE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL SocIETY 
oF THE County OF BEDFORD, DURING THE YEAR 1852. 


We need only enumerate the several subjects treated of in this 
volume to give our readers an idea of the amount of interesting 
matter which it contains. Besides the Reports of the different 
societies, we have papers entitled,— On the Church of St. Sepulchre, 
Northampton, with especial reference to the Restoration of the 
Round;” “A Synchronological Table of the Bishops of the English 
Sees, from the year 1050 to the year 1550;” “On the History of 
Church Arrangement;” “On the recent Excavations of Sawley 
Abbey, in Yorkshire;” “ Historic Sketch of Pontefract Castle;” “On 
Churchyard Monuments ;” “On Heckington Church;” “On Open 
Seats;” “On Sleaford, Sempringham and some neighbouring 
Churches ;” “On the Abbey of St. Marie, at Thornton-on-the- 
Humber;” “On Tradesmen’s Tokens;”’ “On the Moral and Intellec- 
tual Expression of Architecture ;” and “On Samaritan Coins, or 
Hebrew Coins.” It is also very full of illustrations. 
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On Monday, September 12th, the General Committee will meet at 
the Shire Hall, at seven p.m., and there will be a General Meeting of 
the Association, at the Shire Hall, at eight p.m. The President, 
the Hon. R. H. Crrve, M.P., will take the Chair, and resign it to 
the President elect. The Report of the Committee will be read, and 
other preliminary business transacted. On the following days there 
will be an Excursion daily at nine a.m., and a General Meeting every 
evening at half-past seven. 


The following Excursions are proposed :— 

Ist.—To Brecknock Castle, Maendi Well, Crag, Fenni, Gaer, 
Maen y morwynion, Maen-hir at Pool, Ffynnon Pen Rhys, and 
Ffynnon Gloriog at Battle, Llandefailog Church and Stone, Tumulus 
at Pytin Gwyn, Llanddew Church, and Bishop’s Manor (once the 
residence of Giraldus Cambrensis), and back by the Forge, through 
the Priory Groves to the Priory Church and Domestic Buildings. 


2nd.—To St. Mary’s Church, Arch at the “ Victoria” Inn, Carving 
at Castle House, Christ’s College, Newton (the residence of Sir David 
Gam), remains of Bath at Ffrwdgrech, Mound at Cilwhybert, Llan- 
spyddid Church and Yew Trees, Maen Llia, Maen Madoc, and Sarn 
Helen, Twyn y gaer, Castell Mallt-Molbrey, Defynog Church, Castell 
da and Trecastle. 


8rd.—“ Shoulder of Mutton,” now called ‘ Siddons’ Arms” Inn, 
where Mrs. Siddons was born, Alexanderstone, Llanfillo Church, 
Ffynnon Fillo and Camp, Bronllys Castle, Llanelien Church and 
Ffoes-tyll Barrows, Porthaml and Gwernyfed old Mansions, and the 
Town and Castle of Hay. 


4th.—“ Captain’s Walk” and old Wall of Brecon, remains of 
Roman Bath at Maesyderwen, Pencelli Castle, Maen-hir at Llwyn- 
fedwen, Stones of Peregrinus and Valens at Cwmdi Church, Gaer, 
Tretower Castle and Court, Cistfaen at Gwer vale, Crickhowel Castle, 
Church and Ancient Gateway at ditto, Porthmawr and the Turpilian 


Stone. 


5th.—Camp at Slwch, Llechfaen, Waun Myneich, Kingstone, 
Llanhamlach Church, Ty Illtyd near Mannest, Allt yr yscryn, 
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Victorinus Stone at Scethrog, Blaenllyfni Castle, Llyn Safaddan or 
Llangorse Lake. 





Gentlemen who purpose to read papers at the Meeting are ear- 
nestly requested to furnish the General Secretaries with the subjects of 
their intended communications, at their earliest convenience. The 
following papers are already promised :— 


The Lords Marchers of Brecknockshire. Rev. J. B. Evans. 
The Insurrection of Maelgwyn Vychan. T. O. Moraan, Esq. 
Customs of Defynog M. Moaarinae, Esq. 
Herefordshire, British, Romanand Saxon James Davies, Esq. 
Ancient Remains on Carngoch Ven. Archdeacon WILLIAMS. 
On a Cairn, and an Ancient Law re- 

specting Timber, in Llangattock Park, 

Brecknockshire eeeeee- M. Moaarinas, Esq. 
Antiquities of Merthyr and its Neigh- 

bourhood . THomas STEPHENS, Esq. 
Brecknockshire Crosses and Inscribed 

J. O. Westwoon, Esq. 

Culver Hole, Gower .........+seeee M. Moaerinpee, Esq. 
Well Camp, &c., at Llanfillo......... Rev. W. Bowcorr. 
Two small Roman Camps near Swansea M. Moaearinpaz, Esq. 
Crickhowel Castle .......+0++e+0++. Huau PoweEtt Price, Esq. 
The Castle of Carreg Cennen «« Ven. Archdeacon WILLIAMS. 
Brecoe Priory 2.0 cccccccccccscecs Rey. G. Roserts. 
Architectural Antiquities of Brecon.... E. A. FREEMAN, Esq. 


A temporary Museum will be formed in the Grand Jury Room. 
Persons intending to exhibit objects are particularly requested to for- 
ward them to the Curators a fortnight before the Meeting. 


There will be Ordinaries, &c., daily, at the Castle Hotel,— 
Breakfast at eight A.M. ...ssseeeees 
Pe ery ee eee 2s. 6d. 
Beds will be provided at .........e00. wees 


Excursion Tickets will be issued daily by the Local Committee, at 
5s. each, covering the whole expenses of conveyance for the day. 
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Members and others intending to be present at the Meeting will 
considerably facilitate the operations of the Local Committee by 
giving notice of their intention to the Secretary, George Rees Bevan, 
Esq., Brecon, before the end of August. 


Tickets will be issued by the Local Committee to Non-Subscribers 
at the following prices, admitting to all the Meetings and the 
Museum :— 
Family Ticket to admit all the bona fide members of a 
family residing together 

For the family of a Subscribing Member ..... eeeee 
Double Ticket to admit a Lady and Gentleman ..... 
Single Ticket ..... seeee 

To one Meeting,— 
Double Ticket to admit a Lady and Gentleman ..... 
Single Ticket .....ssscccscces 

To the Museum only....... Soeebecderovens cecccccce 


EP RS 
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Subscribing Members may have their Tickets gratuitously, on ap- 


plication to the Secretary of the Local Committee. 





At the Meeting Mr. Symons will move the following resolutions: — 

I.—That the Cambrian Archeological Association, as at present 
constituted, be dissolved at the close of the Brecon Meeting, and that 
the Members of it do thereupon form a new Society, to be called 
“THE CamBRIAN AssociaTIon,” which, together with the limited 
objects of the present Institution, shall combine those of “ The British 
Association for the Advancement of Science,” &c., and hold similar 
meetings, under a similar constitution, in Wales and its Marches,— 
the Annual Subscription to be One Guinea, or Ten Guineas for Life 
Membership. 

II.—That a Committee of five Members be formed to carry out the 
necessary arrangements, to frame the rules, and to convene the first 
Meeting as early as practicable next year. 





